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Gist of This Issue— 


THE INDUSTRIAL physician’s part in 
placement services is relatively new but 
is growing in importance. The first arti- 
cle ever to appear in the Review by an 
industrial physician, “Foremen and Phy- 
sician Follow Through,” is written by 
C. D. Selby, M.D., Medical Consultant, 
General Motors Corporation. 


“All physicians will soon realize that 
the important fact to have in mind is 
how healthy an individual is rather than 
how sick he is.” How this philosophy is 
permeating industry is told by Raymond 
Hussey, M.D., in the article, “Right Job 
Accents Ability.’ The author is Dean 
of the School of Occupational Health, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 


A step-by-step description of how dis- 
abled veterans are helped to become use- 
ful workers in one industry is described 
by Orlo L. Crissey, M.D., Educational 
Director and Industrial Psychologist, 
A. C. Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors. 


Noise, smells, pressure of time, “hu- 
man explosions”—all these and more are 
the source of tensions in occupations 
which are “disabling” to so-called nor- 
mal workers and especially to persons 
with emotional sensitivity. The intro- 
duction to this fascinating subject, 
“Don’t Overlook Personality Reactions,” 
is written by Emeline Place Hayward, 
M.D., Psychiatric Consultant of WMC 
Region II, New York City. 


Veterans who were victims of tropical 
diseases can become perfectly able work- 
ers, states Fred J. Brady, M.D., in the 
article, “Aftermath of Tropical Dis- 
ease.” The author is Acting Chief, 
Zoology Laboratory, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Bethesda, Md. 


The effect of 48 different State work- 
men’s compensation laws on placement 
of the disabled is apt to be complex. In 
the article, “Disabled Are Average 
Risks,” Clark D. Bridges helps the reader 
through the legal maze. The author is 
Director of Conservation Services, Zu- 
rich Insurance Companies, Chicago. 


How the employer’s fears to hire handi- 
capped may be minimized is told by Mil- 
lard W. Rice in “Jobs Better Than Pen- 
sions.” Mr. Rice is the National Service 
Director of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. 


THE SMALL EMPLOYER AND THE 
DISABLED 


THIS ISSUE of the Review makes clear that the large 
employer with an organized personnel program can incor- 
porate the functions of selective placement in his opera- 
tions without major difficulty or additions of staff to per- 
form the specialized functions required. The experience 
of the Ford Motor Company, General Motors Corporation, 
and others described elsewhere in this issue indicate that 
selective placement is a practical addition to the plant per- 
sonnel program. 


But what about the small employer, the one who has no 
organized personnel office or centralized personnel func- 
tions? What about the employer of a thousand workers 
or one with 500 or less? The answer is that smaller plants, 
too, without centralized personnel procedures can take full 
advantage of selective placement procedures to employ the 
disabled. In a great many instances the capabilities of the 
disabled worker are too obvious to require the advice of 
an expert to bear witness to the fact that they are “pre- 
mium candidates for employment.” The machinist with 
a limp caused by an injury to his leg and 25 years of suc- 
cessful employment in that occupation can be employed 
without hesitation. The linotype operator who is deaf and 
with years of experience needs no rehabilitation expert or 
United States Employment Service specialist for the dis- 
abled to plead his cause. He has proved his worth to his 
past employers and that the job is safe for him is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 


In fact, it is the experience of a great many USES place- 
ment officers that in normal times considerably less dif- 
ficulty is encountered in placing disabled applicants with 
small employers than with the large. 


However, there are a goodly number of disabled persons 
who will require the assistance of trained placement work- 
ers to insure that the jobs selected are suited to their phys- 
ical capacities and are safe for themselves and their fellow 
workmen. For these the small employer might well call 
on the selective placement interviewer of the USES for 
assistance. If the need is for preparatory services such as 
training, prosthetic appliance, or other adjustment services, 
the State Vocational Rehabilitation agency is ready to pro- 
vide such services. In the case of a veteran with a service- 
connected disability, the Veterans Administration should 
be contacted for advice or vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices. If the employer believes that the advice or counsel 
of a physician is desirable, the USES specialist may be able 
to arrange for such service. 


Much has been said in the past about the marked trend 
in industrial practice toward assembly line operations and 
the opportunities created for the disabled as a result of this 

(See Cover, page 3) 
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Press cuss 


Manpower agencies consolidated—Welcome to 
USES—USES on Pacific expedition—WMR 
director hands in Fourth Report—High point 
in unemployment compensation claims—Age 
limitation restored—England’s post-war place- 
ment activities—Re the disabled 


THE BEGINNING of the third month of peace 
finds the United States Employment Service in its 
new home with the U. S. Department of Labor. The 
transfer to the Department of Labor was effected by 
Executive Order on September 18, when the frame- 
work of the War Manpower Commission, which pre- 
viously held the USES, was dissolved and all of its 
functions, with one exception, transferred to the Sec- 
retary of Labor. The one exception was the Procure- 
ment and Assignment Service which was transferred 
to the Federal Security Agency. 

The Executive Order also transferred to the De- 
partment of Labor the Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration and the National War Labor Board. 


@ Welcoming the employees of the USES to the 
Department of Labor, Secretary of Labor Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach said: 


I am mindful that the USES comes back greatly 
strengthened by the magnificent war job it has done. I am 
sure that in hundreds of communities across the country 
the USES is playing a more effective role in helping to 
meet employment problems than ever before in its history. 


The Employment Service has a big job ahead. As a 
Nation, we are determined to find a democratic way to full 
employment. In that effort, the USES has many important 
tasks to perform as a national labor exchange, an advisor 
to those with special employment problems, a source of 
labor market information, and a participant in private and 
public employment programs. 


I am proud that these tasks will be done as part of the 
peacetime program of the United States Department of 
Labor. I know they will be well done. 

_ @ The USES is one of a panel of agencies organ- 
ized by the Army Air Forces to cover the Pacific in 
a 30- to 45-day trip for the purpose of informing 
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troops of the current economic picture back home, 
and to answer as many of their questions as possible. 
Other agencies represented on the panel will be the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, the 
Department of Commerce and the Veterans Admin- 
istration. ‘Theodore Marks, Veterans Representa- 
tive for Missouri, will represent the USES on this 
expedition. Mr. Marks has been a Veterans Repre- 
sentative since 1933. In World War I, he was a fel- 
low battery commander of President Truman. 


q A fourth report of the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion is entitled THREE Krys To 
RECONVERSION. In a section on “Manpower for Ex- 
panding Production,” the WMR Director said: 


The USES offices are doing a vital and difficult job. 
Under Federal control, information is exchanged on a 
Nation-wide basis and the maximum amount of coordina- 
tion is obtained in carrying out the policies and mandates 
of the Congress in regard to workers and veterans... . 


A centralized national chain of employment offices, oper- 
ating under common policies and direction, is essential, 
if unemployed workers in one part of the country are to 
find job opportunities in another, or if employers are to 
find surplus manpower available for recruiting. This infor- 
mation, made available through Federal operation of the 
USES, is important to the swiftest possible reconversion 
and expansion of our economy. Therefore, the President 
recommended that the Congress continue the USES offices 
under Federal control until the transition emergency is 
ended. I strongly support the President’s request. 


q The end of the war brought a high point in the 
history of the unemployment compensation system. 
Some 600,000 persons filed initial claims during the 
week ending August 25. This was 50 percent higher 
than in any previous week since the program began 
in 1938. Areas (in descending order) reporting the 
highest number of claims filed were: Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, New York City, Newark, N. J., 
Buffalo, and Paterson, N. J. 

In the weeks following August 25, initial claims 
declined steadily, while compensable claims contin- 
ued to rise. Total claims numbered 1,708,000 during 
the week ending October 6, and 1,642,000 for Octo- 
ber 13. 

The number of veterans receiving servicemen’s re- 
adjustment allowances continued to increase and for 
the week ending October 6, totaled 99,000, the high- 
est number to date. 








The figures for unemployment compensation claims 
do not measure total unemployment. Rather, they 
mean only the number of workers who believe they 
are eligible for unemployment compensation benefits 
under present State laws. They do not include any 
Federal Government workers, even those employed in 
Army arsenals or Navy shipyards, nor any of the 
other classes of workers not now covered by State 
laws. 


The Secretary of Labor has revoked the wartime 
exemption under which the employment of 16- and 
17-year-old girls was permitted under certain condi- 
tions in work on public contracts. Girls of this age 
group are again forbidden to work on public con- 
tracts. The restored ruling took effect October 1. 
An exception is made for those now working on con- 
tracts as of that date. These may continue indefi- 
nitely in the employ of the same contractor under 
the same restrictions as previously required. This 
means that after October 1, USES offices will make 
no further referrals of girls under 18 years of age to 
work on public contracts. 


@ The former Chairman of the WMC Women’s 
Advisory Committee, Miss Margaret Hickey, recently 
returned from a trip to Great Britain. While in Eng- 
land, Miss Hickey conferred with placement and 
demobilization officials on policies of resettlement, re- 
training and other post-war aspects. She visited fac- 
tories, rehabilitation and training centers, resettle- 
ment offices and employment exchanges and con- 
ferred with labor leaders and women prominent in 
public affairs. Says Miss Hickey: 


I was chiefly impressed by the humanized approach of 
the British to their problem of steering returned veterans 
and war workers to peacetime jobs. Under the British 
system job seekers are not lost in a mill of filling out forms. 
They get individual and separate attention. In personal 
conferences they receive concrete advice on how to fit their 
skills into the requirements of a peacetime economy, and 
what steps to take to fill up gaps in their training. 


British emphasis on guidance and counseling is much 
stronger than ours. . . . It would behoove us to talk less 
about the danger of job lay-offs and unemployment and 
do more about preparing workers for the jobs that be- 
come available. 


@ During the past month the Disabled American 
Veterans held its annual convention in Chicago. The 
theme of the convention, “Disabled Are Valuable,” 
was taken from the DAV pamphlet of the same name. 
One hundred thousand copies of the pamphlet are 
being sent to USES field offices for distribution 
among employers and other groups. 

This pamphlet quotes a BLS survey made during a 
high-employment period of the war to show that of 
62,382 disabled individuals employed by 300 employ- 
ers 87.2 percent were rated as efficient as the able- 
bodied; 7.8 percent were more efficient, and 5 per- 
less efficient. Other interesting facts revealed by the 
survey were that 49 percent of the disabled were ab- 
sent less than the able-bodied; 43.8 had an absentee 
record equal to the able-bodied; and that only 7.2 
percent of the handicapped were absent more often 
than the able-bodied. Injury reports disclosed that 
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49 percent of the disabled were injured less fre- 
quently and 11.2 percent more frequently than the 
able-bodied. 

Additional points listed in support of the conven- 
tion theme are: 

“Insurance costs do not go up with employment 
of disabled workers. Accident insurance rates are 
based on the entire industry and not on disabled vet- 
erans. Group health or sickness insurance rates are 
based on age and sex of insured participants and not 
on their physical condition. Workmen compensation 
rates are based on the relation of accident cost to pay 
roll and not on the number of disabled employees.” 


q The American Federation of the Physically Han- 
dicapped and the Disabled American Veterans report 
that the first’ observance of a “National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week,” October 7 to 13, has 
resulted in “greater public understanding and deter- 
mination to give the disabled an even break on job 
opportunities.” 

During the week, the USES and the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service, along with officers of the DAV and 
the AFPH, Congressmen, news commentators, and 
special speakers went to the “mike” for the able dis- 
abled. Their employability was illustrated by many 
examples of performance on the job, the story of 
their war contribution, and their record for depend- 
ability, loyalty, and efficiency. 

In addition to extensive radio presentation of the 
objectives of this “Week,” which is to have annual 
observance, it is believed that every newspaper in the 
country carried articles on employment of the handi- 
capped. These press stories featured the advantage 
of suitable jobs, not only to the handicapped them- 
selves, but to their dependents, to employers, to com- 
munities, and the public generally. Gainful employ- 
ment for the handicapped promotes the general 
welfare. In working toward that end, Selective 
Placement—putting the disabled individual in the 
right job—was keynoted as the one most important 
factor. 

A sharp rise in the number of placements of handi- 
capped workers and disabled veterans reported by the 
United States Employment Service reflects the im- 
mediate effects of “National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week.” Placements of the handicapped 
totaled 13,400 during the first 20 days of October, a 
gain of 34 percent over the same period in September. 
Of this total, 8,100 were placements of disabled veter- 
ans, which rose by 39 percent over the previous month. 
The October increase in handicapped placements 
marks the first break in the steadily declining trend of 
the past 13 months, and shows the first results of the 
special efforts put forth by employers and the Em- 
ployment Service to expand job opportunities for 
handicapped and disabled job seekers. The step-up 
in placements for the physically handicapped oc- 
curred in nearly all States. 


ERRATA 


OCTOBER ISSUE, page 9, the title should read: Personnel 
Management Services to Employers. 
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Sczence Extends Frontzer 
of Selecteve Placement 


THE ENTRANCE of the disabled World War II veteran into the labor market has once again focused atten- 
tion be the fact that the placement of this type of worker must be carried out with the greatest precision 
possible. 

To achieve this, present-day placement services must frequently look to experts outside their own im- 
mediate field to fill in gaps in their understanding of the over-all problems. They need to know the 
experience of the industrial physician and the psychiatrist who work closely with disability groups and 
placement officers in individual industries. These specialists can furnish a wealth of information to help 
Employment Service representatives to a fuller understanding of the less-obvious aspects of employing the 
so-called disabled or handicapped worker. Out of the experience of these scientific men has come a body of 
important facts which have a direct bearing not only on the placement of the handicapped but are the cue 
to his continued satisfactory, gainful employment. . 

In the early summer of 1945 (May 28 through June 1) the United States Employment Service and 
the Veterans Employment Service sponsored an institute on “Selective Placement Program for Disabled 
Veterans and Other Handicapped” at Ann Arbor, Michigan. The purpose of the institute was to bring 
together the most advanced thinking and information available on the subject. National leaders from indus- 
try, Government, medicine, and law were invited to discuss aspects of employment for the handicapped 
coming within their individual fields of experience. 

From among the many excellent papers delivered at this meeting, the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REVIEW 
has adapted several in brief form for presentation here. These digests will bring to Employment Service 
staffs the current thinking and practices of national leaders in fields outside of but related to their own 
fields of service to the handicapped. No attempt is made to give USES staffs a complete grounding in indus- 
trial medicine or psychiatry; but some understanding of the relation of medical, psychiatric, and legal and 
other factors having a bearing upon employment of the handicapped, is fundamental to good placement 
service. 

Even such a nodding acquaintance as is here presented, should help the USES staffs to do a better job 
not only on behalf of the disabled worker, but for the industrial employer who is opening the door ever 
wider to the handicapped. 
































ONE PLANT’S EXPERIENCE WITH HANDICAPPED 


Foreman and 
Physician 
FollowThrough 


By C. D. SELBY, M.D. 








legs) was unsatisfactory and discouragingly exven- 
sive. Too often the impairments became allegedly or 
actually aggravated through occupation and the re- 
sult was large compensation claims. The simplest and 
perhaps the best way out was to exclude the obvi- 
ously handicapped. This became common practice. 

Fortunately, long before industry changed over to 
war production, personnel activities had made con- 
siderable progress. Employment methods were im- 
proved, accident prevention became more effective, 
industrial hygiene was being accepted, and industrial 
medical service was rapidly coming into its own. 
With the change-over came extensive training pro- 
grams to fit employees for new jobs and supervision 
for new responsibilities. In short, the “know-how” to 


INDUSTRY HAS employed handicapped persons 
for many years, but these have been primarily work- 


ers who were injured on the job by accident or occu- 
pational disease. Employers as a rule have shunned 
the handicapped worker. Hiring procedures were 
geared to handle applicants who had no obvious 
serious defects, whose placement was determined by 
personal preference and the jobs available at the 
time. Under those conditions, industry’s experience 
with handicaps (mostly hernias, varicose veins, vari- 
coceles, hydroceles, and impairments of the arms and 
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employ handicapped people effectively with a mini- 
mum of risk to them and others was being acquired. 
When the war manpower shortage developed, indus- 
try was prepared. How many handicapped persons 
took the places of the two-fisted men lost to the 
military forces cannot readily be estimated. The 
number was considerable. 

Although women cannot be regarded as handi- 
capped, they are nevertheless unable to do some 
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kinds of work and furthermore their employment has 
certain legal restrictions—and I say this with apolo- 
gies to the ladies. Because of these limitations they 
also must have some of the benefits of selective place- 


ment. If women are included, the number of those . 


who required selective placement in the war indus- 
tries was well in the millions. 

Measured by the magnitude of war production, 
industry has been successful in the employment of 
handicapped workers. The risk to them from occu- 
pational injuries and diseases appears to have been 
no greater than it is among others. On the contrary, 
the risk may even be less, as suggested by the fact 
that the accident severity rates of the largest pro- 
ducer of war products, whose employees were largely 
IV-F’s, women, and over-age men, dropped to new 
all-time lows each year of the war. 


Need for Personal Attention 


Nevertheless, handicapped workers need more per- 
sonal attention during their induction and training 
periods than ordinary placement and supervisory rou- 
tine provide. Our debt is particularly high to the 
veterans. According to our experience up to April 
1, 1945, 50 percent of the veterans taken back had 
impairments, which to varying degrees determined 
placement. Thirty-eight percent of these impair- 
ments involved the muscles and bones, mostly of the 
arms and legs; 27 percent involved the various or- 
gans, such as eyes, lungs, heart, stomach, etc.; and 
35 percent were abnormalities of behavior. Although 
some of the impairments were of a relatively minor 
nature and did not constitute a handicap, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, all had to be taken into 
consideration in placement because of the possibility 
of aggravation by employment. 

These facts called for a change in our organiza- 
tion. This was accomplished through the appoint- 
ment of a special personnel officer, also known as 
director of selective placement, director of rehabili- 
tation, medical transfer officer, and more recently, 
coordinator of veterans placement service. 

To the coordinator, or whatever he may be called, 
are referred all handicapped for placement, follow- 
up, and transfer, should the first assignment prove to 
be unsuitable. In some instances he is supported by 
a committee consisting of department heads con- 
cerned (employment, medical, training, safety, and 
production) to advise on difficult cases. In those in- 
dustries where the responsibility has been centralized, 
little difficulty has been experienced in adapting ex- 
isting routines to the criteria for selective placement 
without retarding the ordinary less-exacting employ- 
ment processes. And I think that it is also quite 
significant. The only difference is that when an im- 
pairment which limits fitness for work is discovered 
in an applicant for employment the director of se- 
lective placement takes over and he follows through 
with the handicapped person, giving him, or seeing 
that he receives, as much personal attention as is 
necessary to his particular case. 

In addition to centralizing this responsibility, a 
system was needed for ready identification of jobs 
suitable for handicapped workers. The manufactur- 
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ing operations and processes were, therefore, analyzed 
and classified according to the physical and person- 
ality requirements of safe effective performance. To 
illustrate: Jobs that require pushing, pulling, lifting, 
reaching, climbing, awkward postures or any other 
efforts that are likely to increase intra-abdominal 
pressures are deemed to be unsafe for hernias. Jobs 
which are free of these stresses are classified as suit- 
able for workers with hernias. 

Equally important to selective placement is a ready 
means of identifying and evaluating the handicaps. 
This, of course, is the preplacement examination. It 
is made in privacy and should be so complete as to 
permit the exercise of good medical judgment in de- 
termining the occupational limitations of handicaps, 
or, as I prefer to put it, the capacities remaining. In 
this connection it should be noted that handicaps 
may be in the form of mental ill health or unusual 
personalities, as well as of a physical nature, and 
that handicapped persons are less likely to have the 
confident attitude of the average person. 

For the appraisal of these mental states a pro- 
cedure was needed and several have been devised. 
Many methods are being tried out from time to 
time, but it will be some time before one which is 
thoroughly simple and practical will be found. 

Information gained through interviews and pre- 
placement examinations is confidential. Neverthe- 
less, placement officials must be told some facts if 
they are to make intelligent placements. 


What They Can’t Do Is Important, Too 


To meet these conditions, Dr. F. E. Poole, Medical 
Director of the Lockheed-Vega Aircraft Corporation, 
has devised a plan which is effective and simple. 
Dr. Poole has set up a classification scheme for the 
handicapped according to the kinds of work they are 
unable to do, rather than that which they can do. 
The findings are reported to the officials concerned 
with placement without divulging their confidential 
nature. This simple, practical method of making 
confidential, medical information of service in the 
selective placement of the handicapped and keeping 
it confidential, has been incorporated in the proce- 
dure designed for the placement of returning vet- 
erans by General Motors Corporation. 

Briefly, that classification is as follows: 


Group I, Placement unrestricted, consists of those 
who have no impairments which limit their capa- 
bilities. They can be placed in the regular manner. 

Group II, Placement with general restrictions, 
comprises those who have physical or mental condi- 
tions which make them unsuited for certain types of 
work. They are classified according to their individ- 
ual work limitations rather than the jobs they can 
perform. 


Now, that approach has one very definite advan- 
tage. It leaves the foreman a certain amount of lati- 
tude in transferring people from one job to another. 
One of the great difficulties in this whole job of 
assigning handicapped people to specific jobs is that 
it robs the plant of the flexibility of manpower, 
and we certainly do need flexibility of manpower 
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when it comes to manufacturing war materials. 

Group III, Placement with specific restrictions, 
takes in the problem cases: those who have severe 
handicaps, mostly involving the arms and legs. They 
are referred to the director of selective placement. 


If it is necessary for him to know the specific nature . 


of the impairments, as might be likely, permission of 
the handicapped persons must be obtained. Many 
of these will require on-the-job training and close 
follow-up to insure suitable adjustments to their jobs, 
and in some cases, transfers to other jobs may be 
necessary or desirable. 

Group IV, Placement postponed for recovery, in- 
cludes those whom the physicians find are tempora- 
rily unable to work because of communicable diseases 
(such as tuberculosis), or other disabling conditions 
from which they may fully recover without perma- 
nent disability if properly treated. Of course, indus- 
try does not undertake the treatment of these cases. 

Group V, Placement postponed for vocational re- 
habilitation, includes those who require extensive re- 
education before they can perform any work. In 
spite of all efforts to place the disabled, it can be 
expected that there will be some who cannot be fitted 
to any job and consequently will fall into this class. 

In order to safeguard fully the handicapped, the 
plant physician should observe their progress periodi- 
cally. Once they are seasoned and it is evident that 
the work is free of unfavorable influences, the doc- 
tors may then regard the handicapped—and this is 











important—as normal employees and give them the 
conventional periodic examinations given all em- 
ployees. Of course, limited service employees may 
not be transferred to jobs that vary essentially from 
those of original assignment, or discharged, without 
medical approval. In following through with the 
handicapped, in fact in all relations with them, it is 
well to bear in mind that they are probably worried 
about their security and until they are assured by 
success on the job they may have a diversity of per- 
sonality reactions. Even so, it can be assumed that 
most of them are just norma] people and they should 
be treated as such, avoiding undue sympathy, un- 
sought advice and too much “waiting upon.” 

The wartime experience with the handicapped has 
enabled industry to prepare for the rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans. In turn improved methods for the 
employment of the two-fisted folks who can work 
safely on any job, on any shift, seem likely to result. 

Now, “a plug” for my own profession: 

By its services in the examining rooms of war 
industries, and in placement of handicapped and 
maintenance of their health, industrial medicine has 
established for all time the economic, social, and 
health values of preplacement and periodic examina- 
tions of all workers. At the same time, industrial 
medicine even more firmly established itself as a 
valuable and necessary function in modern industry. 
Industrial medicine’s great opportunity is now in the 
selective placement of the disabled veterans. 





INDUSTRIAL PHYSICIAN LOOKS AT THE DISABLED 


Right Job 
Accents Ability 


By RAYMOND HUSSEY, M.D. 


ONE OF THE MOST interesting aspects of the 
selective placement system is that it emphasizes health 
as a positive quality which indicates that medicine is 
a custodian of health as well as disease. All physicians 
will soon realize that the important fact to have in 
mind is how healthy an individual is rather than how 
sick he is. 

In selective placement, this idea is carried out very 
beautifully: we are learning to think in terms of the 
ability rather than the disability of individuals. 


Thus, if an individual has some physical or even 
mental impairment and a job is found which he can 
perform satisfactorily, he is no longer a handicapped 
individual. Perhaps the time will come when he may 
dispense with the word “handicapped.” An individual 
is handicapped only insofar as he is unable to perform 
a function that he is attempting to perform. 


I have been interested in rehabilitation for a great 
many years. A short time ago, when I was requested 
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to take the chairmanship of the Medical Board for 
Occupational Diseases, in Maryland, I faced some 
of these problems directly. 

One of the first experiences I can recall is that of 
an individual who had silicosis. Silicosis is a lung 
disease developed as a result of inhaling dust con- 
taining free silica. Individuals suffering from silico- 
sis are susceptible to tuberculosis, and many of them 
die of that disease. 

When this worker appeared before our Board, it 
was determined unquestionably that he had silicosis. 
The law at that time provided that an individual 
who was totally disabled with this disease would, 
over a period of 8 years, receive the full benefit of 
$6,000—a sum later increased to $7,000. 

Shortly after the worker appeared before our 
Board, I got in touch with the State Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service. 

“Now,” I explained, “this man is disabled only 
insofar as working in dust containing free silica is 
concerned. He is not disabled, really, for a reat 
many jobs. I don’t know what other kinds of jobs 
he can do; I don’t know what talent he has. But I 
understand it’s your job to find that out; and I’d 
like to turn him over to you. If it is possible for 
this man to be vocationally rehabilitated during the 
period he is receiving his compensation, perhaps he 
may have a job that he can go to and not have to 
pass through that rather bad period of wondering 
about the problem of insecurity.” 





They took hold of the man and they did train 
him for another job, and he was able to accept the 
job before compensation was completed. 

Here is another example. A young lad 22 years 
of age, who was working in one of the large paint 
manufacturing plants in Baltimore, developed lead 
poisoning. His physician decided that he should not 
return to the same type of work. The youth had 
engaged a lawyer, and the lawyer wanted the total 
permanent disability payment for this young man 
because he could not return to his former job. I 
pointed out to the lawyer that from the point of 
view of morale such an action would be bad, since it 
would lead the patient to believe that he was totally 
disabled when, as a matter of fact, he was not. He 
had actually recovered from lead poisoning, and, I 
explained that, if he could do some other work, it 
would be much better to accept a settlement from 
the insurance company, and have the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service help him find a new type of 
work where he would not be exposed to chemical 
or physical hazards. Again, a satisfactory plan was 
worked out for the individual. Established in a 
trade, he was quite happy. 

I indicate these two experiences because of their 
great importance to this problem as a whole. These 
two individuals had developed what I think for them 
is so important: a sense of responsibility to their 
individual jobs and to society in general. 


Develop Sense of Responsibility 


A great deal of success or failure in placing a 
handicapped individual is going to depend on how 
sharply we have helped him develop his own sense 
of responsibility. We must realize that perhaps he 
may have to do a little better job than the individual 
who is not handicapped. If he does not have the 
necessary sense of responsibility, all that we might 
hope to do for him will be to no avail. 


Another equally important matter has to do with 
the responsibility of the individual as regards aggra- 
vating his condition. 

To illustrate: There was an individual in Mary- 
land who went to work in one of the war plants 
where carbon tetrachloride was being used under un- 
controlled conditions. About 3 weeks after he was 
employed, he was admitted to a hospital with a 
stomach hemorrhage, and it was found he had a 
gastric ulcer. 


After an operation, he put in a claim for compen- 
sation on the basis of aggravation of the gastric ulcer. 
- He had been under treatment for it by one physician 
for approximately 8 years, and he had been hospi- 
talized several times. Further, there was no clear-cut 
evidence that he had developed carbon tetrachloride 
poisoning, but he had many of the symptoms that 
one would have with gastric ulcer. It was very dif- 
ficult for us, as a group of medical men, to say this 
individual did not have some aggravation. 


After much discussion, we each decided to write 
our individual opinions and make an average of 
them. Interestingly enough, each of us independently 
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put down 25 percent aggravation of the ailment. 

It is important that individuals understand their 
responsibility toward their impairment. You must 
keep before you the difficulties that physicians face 
in making examinations of persons to determine the 
degree of health or make a diagnosis of disease. The 
more experienced one becomes, the easier it is. For 
example, a doctor who is confining his work to heart 
disease (cardiology) will be able, in a relatively short 
time, to give a fairly good summary of a heart con- 
dition. But he won’t always be able to give a sum- 
mary of the heart condition with reference to its 
function as it applies to a given occupational situa- 
tion. And the reason for that is that too few doctors 
know very much about jobs or the job requirements. 
There are few doctors who know what industrial jobs 
really involve. This, however, must become a respon- 
sibility of the medical profession. If physicians are 
going to make these examinations, they must learn 
something about jobs. The medical profession is 
quite aware of this need. 


I am convinced that there will have to develop a 
closer relationship between the foreman and the 
physician. The foreman or the job supervisor must 
consult with the physician and be able to speak his 
language. And there must be some system of follow- 
up of the individual and the relaying of information 
to the doctor. The lack of adjustment on the job 
might be due to a physical disability; or it may be 
due to a mental or emotional condition. You may 
have difficulty at times in separating the mental and 
emotional, but I think they are fairly clear-cut when 
we discuss them from the point of view of medicine. 
The expression that some of you have heard and 
will hear more of is the term psychosomatic, which 
I think is the best one we have today to designate 
a particular combination of physical, mental and 
emotional factors. Or perhaps you may wish merely 
to call it “personality” or “temperament.” 


I don’t believe the time will ever come when a 
physician can sit in his office and get a clear picture 
of how the mental and emotional side of an indi- 
vidual will react to a job situation. I think this is 
something that will require keen observation of the 
individual on the job. We may be able to anticipate, 
to a certain extent, the likelihood or unlikelihood of 
an individual’s reacting to certain situations, such as 
noise. We can predict, in some instances, that this or 
that person should not be, say, in a noisy place. Or, 
we can also say, on the average, that certain indi- 
viduals would be better working alone. 


But, again, the real test and the real knowledge 
gain will come from the supervisor. It is he who sees 
the worker daily and many times during the day, and 
knows just how the individual is responding to the 
work environment—which includes not only contam- 
inants in the atmosphere, temperature, and humidity 
—but also people around him. When it seems that 
further adjustment must be made, for example, trans- 
fer to another job, it should not only be intelligently 
done but early enough so that the individual’s mal- 


adjustment doesn’t deteriorate into a disease. 
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PROPER JOB PLACEMENT ELIMINATES HANDICAPS 


Stress on 
Follow-up 


By ORLO L. CRISSEY, PH.D.* 


Persons with disabilities or handicaps can become 
very valuable workers when properly placed on the 
jobs they can do. Over a number of years our ex- 
perience in the adjustment of older employees and of 
accident cases, as well as our more recent wartime 
experience with so-called “physically substandard” 
workers, has emphasized this important truth. 

We have gained much experience in selective 
placement from our employees who have grown older 
in the service of our organization. We have consid- 
ered it our important aim to place these older people 
on the proper jobs, and to provide them with secur- 
ity and a good place in our organization as the years 
go along. Some who were unable to continue on 
heavier machine work have been placed on lighter 
jobs where their experience could be used both to 
their own advantage and to the company’s. 

We have also learned much during the war years, 
due to the necessity of hiring employees who, in nor- 
mal peacetime, may have been called “substandard 
workers.” ‘Thus, we have among our personnel men 
and women who have come to us with orthopedic 
defects, deafness, poor vision, arthritis, neurological 
defects, arrested tuberculosis and so on. When prop- 
erly placed we have found the majority of them to 
be conscientious, to have a fairly low absentee rec- 
ord, and able to turn out satisfactory quality and 
quantity work. 

In addition, it has been our policy to do the best 
we could in properly placing those cases who, after 
all precautions had been taken, had some type of 
industrial injury. 

Thus, we have been able to build up considerable 
experience in placing and adjusting persons. with 
various handicaps. 

All of our experience has pointed to the value of 
the more refined approaches in placing all workers, 
as well as the disabled and the handicapped. Selec- 
tive placement depends on three main factors; first, 
the accurate determination of the individual’s phys- 
ical and mental abilities and disabilities; second, a 
careful analysis and description of the characteristics 
and physical demands of specific jobs or related job 
families; and third, the skillful matching of the in- 
dividual’s physique, aptitudes, skills, interests, and 
attitudes with the job’s requirements. We have come 
to recognize that if a person is abl: to meet the job 
requirements and perform his work in a normal sat- 


* Educational Director and Industrial Psychologist AC 
Spark Plug Division, General Motors Corporation. 
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isfactory manner he is not handicapped on that job, 
regardless of the serious nature of his physical or 
mental limitations. 

In the AC pamphlet entitled As fohnny Comes 
Marching Home, we have traced the steps of our 
procedure in relation to the returned veteran. First 
of all, upon his return we are interested in seeing that 
he has the welcome which he deserves. Usually that 
welcome comes from someone who is important in 
the Personnel Division. Then follows a very brief 
interview or visit with our employment manager, who 
makes it a point to discuss with the veteran the jobs 
he has held, his previous training and experience, 
and the kind of work he would like to do. 

After this preliminary interview, the veteran is 
introduced to the medical director, who gives him a 
physical examination. 

‘In the physical appraisal of the individual, our 
industrial physician gives the veteran a careful, gen- 
eral physical examination. He supplements it when 
necessary by special laboratory tests, X-rays, and 
other diagnostic measures. 

Next follows a physical analysis of the employee, 
made by the industrial physician, since he is in the 
best position of anyone to indicate the specific physi- 


- cal capacities and limitations. The goal of this in- 


formation is an objective picture of the individual’s 
capacity for performance in the job or jobs to which 
he may be assigned. 

By comparison, this approach is superior to an 
earlier one in which only certain general limitations 
were indicated. In the earlier approach the physi- 
cian checked whether there was “no job limitation 
apparent,” whether the individual was “unsuited for 
certain types of work as indicated,” or whether there 
was “a severe handicap which required special place- 
ment.” In addition to the general classifications, 
the physician checked any special limivations, such 
as “no hazardous machinery,” “no heavy lifting,” 
“ground level work only,” and so on. In practice it 
was found that these were not sufficiently specific, 
and too much was often left to chance. Likewise, 
the procedure of classifying a job as a job for a one- 
armed man is too limiting, tends to be arbitrary and 
inaccurate in terms of individual differences. Even 
if a method of coding or rating is followed, as is done 
by certain firms, the results are still too general for a 
refined job of selective placement. 

Wider application of objective measures in the 











IN OUR formulation of plans for Canadian veterans we 
have been not only instructed, but also inspired by what 


’ has been done both in the United States Employment 


Service in their selective placement techniques, and in the 
United States Office of Vocational Rehabilitation as well. 
I know all those in the Canadian Department of Veterans 
Affairs deeply appreciate the cooperation we have had 
from these two agencies—MAJOR EDWARD DUNLOP, De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs, Ontario, Canada, in a speech 
at the Ann Arbor Conference. 











pre-placement physical examination not only makes 
possible more careful placement of persons with phys- 
ical handicaps but also reduces accidents and fatigue 
among workers in industry. 

The next step in the selective placement of vet- 
erans in an interview between the veterans coordi- 
nator and the ex-serviceman. Here the two men 


review work experiences, aptitudes, skills, interests, 


and vocational goals. If the confidence of the per- 
son is fully gained the interview will disclose his atti- 
tudes, his home difficulties, his fear, and other perti- 
nent information. 

Sometimes in the case of the handicapped civilian 
or the injured veteran the occurrence of the disability 
has changed his plans considerably, has limited his 
activities, or has perhaps created a certain feeling of 
insecurity. Some men develop a number of tensions 
and tendencies toward withdrawal which, if not prop- 
erly understood, may result in even greater handicap. 


Tact Is Important 


The interviewer’s skill is very important in the 
selective placement of the civilian or veteran; his 
tact, his understanding, his power of observation and 
insight are all important in gaining the confidence 
and the trust of the worker. He should be a mature, 
human sort of an individual, warm and realistic in his 
attitude. His treatment of a handicapped should be 
casual and the same as with any other normal per- 
son. He must maintain a definitely professional point 
of view toward the handicap and avoid curiosity or 
show of sympathy, pity, surprise, or embarrassment. 
He should not be patronizing, or attempt to help the 
man at every turn by doing the things that the man 
can do for himself. He needs a great deal of pa- 
tience, kindness, and understanding in his approach 
to the handicapped person’s condition to give that 
individual a feeling of confidence and reassurance in 
his ability to overcome his handicap and to dispel 
worry and fear about the future. 


In addition to the information obtained through 
the medical examination, the interview, and person- 
nel forms, aptitude and trade tests are used for 
additional information. These techniques provide 
objective information necessary for successful selective 
placement. 

It is also necessary to know the jobs in the plant, 
and that means that careful job analyses must be 
available. By assembling information on the differ- 
ent jobs in a certain plant or division, it is possible to 
compare the physical capacities of the individual with 
the physical demands of the job. In one approach, 
when the problem is to place a handicapped re- 
turned veteran, the jobs are studied in order to find 
the one which best fits the limitations and capacities 


of this individual. If the need is to place the man ‘ 


in the jobs available, the physical and mental capaci- 
ties of the applicant must be compared with the re- 
quirements of the jobs for which help is needed. 


In preparation for the day when large numbers 
of men will be returning, we have been building up 
careful analyses of jobs. Our job analysis depart- 
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ment is constantly studying jobs and educating the 
foremen as to the physical demands or requirements 
of their various jobs in their departments. We are 
finding it easier to approach a foreman about placing 
a handicapped person because he has had a part in 
studying the physical requirements of the jobs in his 
department, and has a fuller realization of the spe- 
cific physical and mental demands of these jobs. 


We have attempted, also, in a limited way, to build 
up job families of related occupations requiring simi- 
lar abilities and aptitudes. These are helpful in cases 
of job transfer or in placing a handicapped worker 
who no longer can continue his usual occupation. 


The Special Aids for Placing Military Personnel in 
Civilian Fobs have been found to be very helpful. 
Our veterans ‘coordinator and placement personnel 
use these a good deal and have found them valuable 
tools in replacing the veteran on a civilian job in 
industry. 

After all the information has been gathered from 
the physical examination, aptitude tests, interviews, 
and personnel forms, it may appear that a job assign- 
ment can be made by the coordinator and the em- 
ployment office. But as many of us have often found, 
after you get all the facts and you think you have all 
the pieces of your jigsaw put together, sometimes you 
discover that some of the pieces are missing. So, very 
early in our procedure we set up an advisory place- 
ment committee. The group consists of the director, 
medical director, veterans coordinator, employment 
manager, supervisor of labor relations, supervisor of 
employee relations, and safety director. This group 
meets regularly every week. It goes over the cases 
of new placements and reviews those presenting ad- 
justment problems. Personality adjustment problems, 
too, are discussed. Often foremen, superintendents, 
or even the works manager may be brought into the 
group to assist the committee in working out adjust- 
ment problems. With a knowledge of the require- 
ments of the various jobs before them, these officials 
try to work out the placement that will be best for 
the individual and the company. 


Getting Acquainted 


The veterans coordinator is responsible for follow- 
ing through, especially in the case of physically handi- 
capped veterans, to see that they are properly placed 
on the job. In many cases the coordinator introduces 
them personally to the foreman. In other cases one 
of the safety inspectors, a handicapped individual, has 
been given this particular responsibility. He has a 
full-time job assisting in the follow-up of these men 
and getting them acquainted with the supervisor and 
the job to which they will go. 

When a veteran is placed on the job, a memoran- 
dum is sent to the superintendent and to the foreman 
telling about the worker’s military experience and 
outlining his physical limitations. In cases involving 
the handicapped veterans, the supervisor is instructed 
that the individual is not to be transferred without 
the approval of the veterans coordinator or the medi- 
cal department. 
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Every month a follow-up is obtained by a question- 
naire and a rating blank, together with a statement 
obtained from the supervisor regarding the man’s ad- 
justment. This infotmation makes it possible to keep 
in touch with the veteran. When the individual is 
making good, the progress reports are scheduled for 
2-, 3-, 4- and finally 6-month intervals. 


Through these follow-up procedures it is possible 
to see if an individual is improving in his adjustment 
to his job. A poor rating indicates the necessity of 
looking in on the worker immediately. Personal con- 
tacts are made with the foreman by the follow-up 
man or the coordinator to discuss any problems that 
may come up. 


Many veterans come to the veterans office of their 
own accord to see the coordinator from time to time. 
They feel, and feel rightly, that he is a friend who 
is always available for consultation. The coordinator 
also makes it a point to stop and see certain of these 
veterans right on their job. Often a passing comment, 
“How are you getting along?” is all that is needed 
to give the workers a little reassurance, and confidence 
that they can do the job on which they have been 
placed. 


To summarize: Selective placement depends upon 
the skillful matching of the individual’s physical and 
mental abilities and limitations with the requirements 
of the job. It is a cooperative enterprise in which the 
employment interviewer, physician, industrial psy- 








“Their Onward and Upward Surge. . .” 


THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED in America will 
progress in exact ratio to their own determination to suc- 
ceed, and opportunities afforded them, by Government, 
industry, and agriculture, to develop their talents. 


They cannot be prosperous in a Nation “one-third of 
which is ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill-fed,”—so they demand 
full opportunity for employment for all citizens. 


They are tired of regimentation, and ask only that un- 
fair discriminations, social and economic, be removed, so 
that their onward and upward surge will not be impeded. 


American Federation of the Physically Handicapped, as 
the only national organization for all physically handi- 
capped, has consistently demanded an even break for the 
disabled, and will continue that fight. Its authorship of 
“National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week” is 
but a step in that direction—PAUL A. STRACHAN, Presi- 
dent, American Federation of the Physically Handicapped. 
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chologist, veterans coordinator and others all con- 
tribute information regarding the man through the 
use of personnel forms, physical examinations, apti- 
tude tests and interviews. Then all of this data is 
evaluated in relation to the jobs for which the man 
is being considered for placement. Often this re- 
quires the combined help of everyone in the advisory 
committee. In other less difficult placement prob- 
lems, an informal conference of the physician and the 
placement man will suffice. The important thing is 
to avoid a routine, “mechanical” placement job, but 
rather apply carefully to each individual case the 
finest scientific techniques that are available. 

When you can show the results of selective place- 
ment in specific cases it is convincing. For example, 
in our plant there is a blind man on a job. He comes 
into the plant alone, knows just where the entrance 
is, steps off the distances, finds the line that marks the 
aisle and follows it along with his cane down through 
several bays with moving trucks and stock, and finally 
ends up at his machine. He is doing good work and 
everyone in the department regards him highly. 

That is the kind of demonstration that “sells” fore- 
men, that “sells” superintendents, and “sells” work- 
ers on the fact that a properly placed worker is not 
handicapped. It is certainly a powerful educational 
device for helping industry to see the procedure to 
use in adjusting all persons presenting placement 
problems. If selective placement helps the veteran, 
why not put the technique to work for the civilian? 











The Congress Speaks Its Concern for the 
Physically Handicapped Worker 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


To establish the first week in October of each year as 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
hereafter the first week in October of each year shall be 
designated as National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week. During said week, appropriate ceremonies are to 
be held throughout the Nation, the purpose of which will 
be to enlist public support for and interest in the employ- 
ment of otherwise qualified but physically handicapped 
workers. 

The President is hereby requested to issue a suitable 
proclamation each year, and the Governors of States, 
mayors of cities, and heads of other instrumentalities of 
Government, as well as leaders of industry, educational 
and religious groups, labor, veterans, women, farm, scien- 
tific and professional, and all other organizations and 
individuals at interest are invited to participate. 


Approved August 11, 1945. 








JOB TENSIONS 


Don't Overlook 
Personality 
Reactions 


By EMELINE PLACE HAYWARD, M.D. 


I WILL NOT SAY very much about veterans as 
a group. The story of the emotions and personality 
in relation to jobs is not a problem restricted to vet- 
erans. It is a human problem. The ex-soldiers are 
now coming to us with a label on them. When we 
saw them before they had no labels. At that time, 
we often forgot about their emotions and their per- 
sonalities. Now that we are forced to think of them 
as veterans we need to accumulate as much data as 
possible in order intelligently to take personality into 
account in placing people in jobs. 

For, the human being is not a machine with mus- 
cles and bones here and there that can support or 
lift such and such a weight. The human machine 
can do these things, but it has a personality which 
regulates all its activities. If we leave out the person- 
ality we are working blindly. I am familiar with the 
work you have done in studying jobs in terms of the 
physical demands the job makes on the individual. 
This is a beautiful piece of work but it leaves out or 
glosses over the subject of the individual personality. 

With the idea of seeing whether or not one can 
examine jobs from the standpoint of personality 
requirements, I wandered around in industry and 
looked at the different kinds of jobs in various in- 
dustries. What I am going to tell you now is in the 
nature of a preliminary report. 


Two Types of Strain 


In looking at industry in the first place from the 
standpoint of the possible sources of emotional strain, 
it seemed as if we could divide these into two. Those 
strains which come from impersonal or mechanical 
factors on the one hand, and those which come from 
human personality factors on the other. 

Such an impersonal strain is produced by the job 
which requires continuous close attention to the work- 
ing operation, for example, the cutter in a garment 
or shoe factory, or the machine operator in either. 
These workers dare not let their attention wander for 
fear of destroying material. This produces strain. 

Another source of strain is the pressure of time. 
That is also an impersonal source: the operator knows 
that within a given period of time he has to get rid 
of all the goods in front of him. He works against 
the clock. More often than not there is an overseer 
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DISABLING TO 


EVERYONE 


or somebody who sees to it that he keeps up with the 
time schedule and a little beyond it, introducing the 
personal element as well as the impersonal one. 
Working against time in this way is a strain. The 
piece work system can introduce this element but, in 
wandering around from factory to factory, I found 
that it does not necessarily do so. The philosophy of 
the industry concerned is mainly at fault. I noticed 
in a shoe factory that the operators were not operat- 
ing under pressure. They were earning about $60 a 
week and apparently were satisfied with this goal. 

In a dress factory I visited, the goal was very 
much higher, between $90 and $100 a week. The 
men who were reaching for that goal didn’t have 
time to breathe. One hand manipulated a cigarette 
in the few seconds it took to pull a garment out of 
the machine, put it in the bin, and bring more goods 
to the machine. The cigarette then was rested in 
order to release both hands. Both hands were then 
concerned with getting the goods through the ma- 


_ chine and the cigarette was again picked up when 


the piece of work was out of the machine and ready 
to go into the bin. There wasn’t one lost flicker of 
an eyelash. 


Mistaken Notion 


The boss in that factory was very proud of the 
speed his operators maintained. 

He said to me, “You see how hard they are work- 
ing? That means that they are happy.” 

I asked, “How does that follow?” 

“Well, they are making money. They are making 
$90 a week.” 

I said, “Yes, maybe they won’t live long.” That 
didn’t impress him too much. After all, who wants 
to live long. The employer himself works 15 and 16 
hours a day. I listened for a half hour on the sub- 
ject of how hard he works. I learned that the pres- 
sure on the boss was as great as the pressure on the 
workers. The jobbers applied pressure on him and 
he transmitted it to the workers. 

Another mechanical source of strain occurs where 
the machines are arranged awkwardly or where the 
work introduces a good deal of actual physical strain. 
This makes for nervous strain. The physical strain 
may come from poor lighting, for example. The 
draftsman who works on a white sheet of paper with 
the light shining on the paper is subject to continu- 
ous strain from glare. The strain may be too slight 
for the person to notice. But the muscles are tied 
up a little bit more than they should be, and this 
piles up as the days, weeks, and months go on, pro- 
ducing tension. 

Another source of strain is that of noise. There is 
a continuous-type of noise, a whirring noise of cer- 
tain machine shops, where machines or moving belts 
are going all of the time, a kind of hum to which 
one can probably become accustomed without strain. 
Some people in getting used to it will tighten up. 
The average non-New Yorker who goes to New York 
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City becomes very much aware of the background 
noise of the city and claims that he wouldn’t live 
there if you gave him the place. 


Due to increased tension—and much of it results 
from continuously working against noise—they feel 
hurried and harried. Noise isn’t the only thing which 
steps up the tempo of a big city, but it is one of the 
factors. 


The kind of noise to which very few people can 
adjust without tension is the intermittent irregular 
noise, if one is not making it oneself. If you, your- 
self, are producing the noise it is fine; as a matter of 
fact, it is fun. If somebody else is making the noise 
it is a different matter. On the Maine Coast there 
is a fog horn which makes itself into a Morse Code. 
It is really something to live with. The fog horn, 
which blasts rhythmically at regular intervals, can be 
adjusted to within a reasonable period of time. But 
when you hear first a 20-second interval followed by 
a 40-second blast and then a 3-minute interval and a 
10-second blast, with complete irregularity, you may 
not be able to adjust yourself to it for many weeks. 
In some of our machine shops we have such irregular 
noises which produce tension. 


Other industrial situations also produce strain. I 
don’t know whether all of you have had the privilege 
of smelling a slaughter house at close hand. The 
tank house has a very special aroma of its own, par- 
ticularly when you are right in it. My own reaction 
in going through the tank house was that if I had 
been applying for a job, and I wanted it very badly, 
I would have taken it. I would not have rejected it 
on the basis of the smell. On the other hand, I 
would have been aware of the smell and it would 
have produced a real hurdle. I was there in the 





morning; and when I went out for lunch I found © 


that somehow the food had gotten contaminated by 
the smell. The inability to get away from the odor, 
no matter where one is, can be a source of strain. 


Strains of a Bus Driver 


Performing many operations simultaneously repre- 
sents a strain. This is exemplified by the one-man 
bus, particularly the urban bus. The driver is simul- 
taneously handling the large vehicle in heavy traffic, 
watching the traffic lights, making change, answering 
questions, and moving the passengers to the rear. The 
men themselves recognize the strain, but more often 
than not attribute it to wages, hours, or too short time 
between trips rather than to their multiple duties. 
It can be said, however, in defense of the occupation 
that the bus driver, besides being in a special spot for 
accumulating strains, is also in a very special spot 
for getting rid of them. Bus drivers don’t mind tell- 
ing passengers where they get off (and I don’t mean 
the name of the street). They have a way of manipu- 
lating the vehicle itself in such a way as to get even 
with everybody. They do this by either coming to a 
sudden stop, by jerking the bus along fora way, or 
by producing’ an extraordinary series of backfires. 
The bus driver, therefore, is in a position to take care 
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of some of his strains in a way in which people in 
many other occupations cannot. 

There is still another source of strain coming from 
impersonal sources, that is, the job which carries 
danger to life or limb. The men in the foundry, for 
example, who are tossing around tremendous chunks 
of red-hot metal; the men in the steel construction 
who go up aloft; the men in uniform who are facing 
enemy fire—all work under continuous strain. 

Strains from human or personality factors are dif- 
ficult to classify according to industry, because they 
are produced by people independently of the natu.e 
of their work. The irritable or irate boss, for exam- 
ple, will have everybody under him working u ider 
a state of tension all the time. Close cooperation 
with a co-worker who has a very difficult personality 
will produce tension in the individual who, in order 
to avoid a fight, attempts to adjust and give in to 
the difficult person. 

Furthermore, there are those occupations where 
there is contact with a demanding public, particu- 
larly those jobs which have the tradition of amiable 
and polite service. We can leave the bus and taxi 
drivers out, since these occupations do not have such 
a tradition. We might take the workers of the United 
States Employment Service as a group of people who 
supply polite service to a.demanding public—some- 
times under trying circumstances. 

This is also true of the hotel industry. I am told 
that the elevator operator bears the brunt of the 
public’s hostility. Bell boys and desk clerks also get 
some of the public’s grumbling. Operators of pub- 
lic telephones are subject to pressure but they rarely 
“break loose.” Operators of private switchboards do 
respond with “back talk” on especially trying occa- 
sions. 

Waiters and sales persons absorb a tremendous 
amount of hostility in normal times. During the war, 
they told us “that there was a war on.” That seemed 
to make it legitimate for them to be belligerent. For 
this period they did not suffer from suppressed anger. 

In the occupations I named, the strain comes from 
the need to suppress anger aroused by a demanding, 
contemptuous, irritable, or hostile public. In this 
group, also, falls the occupations of those individuals 
who, working in a capacity subordinate to others, are 
generating and repressing hostility. 


Where Personality Plays a Part 


But now let me group occupations into certain 
categories where personality plays a part. 

First, there are unskilled or semiskilled repetitive 
operations, where the individual works independ- 
ently. Examples of this job are the sweeper, dish 
washer, roll-cutting machine operator in a bakery, 
paper box cutter. The individual that would best fit 
such a job is the one who has modest or no special 
demands from the standpoint of prestige. Prestige 
is one of the elements with which we have to con- 
tend. The individual who demands a prestige-type 
of job, without having the background for such 
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a job, creates a placement problem.) This modest 
type of worker also has to be able to work without 
the stimulation of the group; that is, he must have 
some kind of self-starter. He has to be able to carry 
through a certain occupation even though from what 
he sees, he is the only person who is doing it. 

Next, are the unskilled or semiskilled repetitive 
operations under conditions where the workers work 
cooperatively. These include table girls, pasters and 
fitters in a shoe or pocketbook factory, trimmers and 
cleaners in a dress factory, hotel porters, and men 
on assembly lines where the operation itself could be 
considered as semiskilled or unskilled. Here again 
the demands for prestige must be modest. There 
must be the ability to function in a competitive situ- 
ation. That is, the individual will be the type who 
is stimulated by the presence of other people. By 
working in a group and by feeling that all are doing 
the same thing, the person gets a certain esprit de 
corps. All people do not have the ability to develop 
this esprit de corps. For many people the group is 
an impediment and a source of irritation. These 
individuals who are to work in cooperation with 
others must be free of unusual hostilities to, or of sus- 
piciousness of, other people in general. 

Third, come the skilled repetitive operations where 
the workers work independently of others. Examples 
of this category are piano-tuners, glass-blowers, en- 
gravers, linotype operators, engine-lathe operators, 
electro typists, power machine operators in the gar- 
ment factory, watch repairers. The personality which 
will do best in these jobs is one capable of exact oper- 
ations. 

Fourth, are skilled repetitive operations with inter- 
dependence between workers. Blacksmiths, crane 
operators, Diesel pile drivers and riveters fall into this 
group. Here again one would want a personality 
which is capable of exact operations as well as one 
which can collaborate with other people. Physical 
courage is also required in some of these jobs. Phys- 
ical courage results from recognition of danger, fear, 
and the ability to operate despite the fear. 

Fifth, come the skilled and highly skilled non- 
repetitive occupations. These divide themselves into 
those occupations wherein the individual works pri- 
marily with or for people—industrial executives, 
doctors, nurses, teachers, and some lawyers—and 











REINSTATEMENT OF returning veterans is the most 
important problem in America. We have got to see that 
all business firms do a good job, take back their boys, re- 
employ them, reassimilate them, and treat them as indi- 
viduals. The more eg ge that make this a major 
roject the better. The big job for all of us is to fight 
or the attention that this problem deserves from every- 
body. It has got to be in the hearts and minds of the 
top executives. That is where it has got to start. What 
matters if just a handful of companies in American indus- 
try do a good job in handling veterans if the others 
neglect and forget?—-M. M. OLANDER, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., in a speech at the Ann Arbor Conference. 
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those who deal mainly with things, such as engineers. 
The personality requirements for these occupations 
depend on the occupation. 


A Good Waiter Is “Motherly” 


Considering the service occupations at all levels of 
skills, one can generalize to the extent of saying that 
it is essential that there be an absence of hostility to 
people. The person in a service occupation of any 
kind who doesn’t like people and has a chip on his 
shoulder is very badly placed. He or she has no 
possibility of getting satisfaction out of his job or 
of his being a beloved worker. The waiter or waitress 
with a touch: of motherliness brings more love to feed- 
ing people and gets more satisfaction from the job 
than does one who lacks this characteristic. 


Service occupations run the gamut from domestic 
worker to physician. These individuals should have 
the ability to divorce themselves from the hostilities 
to which they are subjected in order not to be hurt. 
It is imposible to receive hostility and react to it day 
after day without either chewing oneself up inside 
(and getting gastric ulcer) or becoming so tense that 
one is chronically irritable. If somewhere along the 
line the pressure becomes a little too great there is 
an explosion in the form of “telling off” the employer 
or in the form of a nervous breakdown. 


There are certain occupations for which a very 
special type of personality or of adjustment is 
required. Occupations on the killing floor of the 
slaughter house top this list. This includes sticking 
or killing, skinning, and deviscerating. On the kill- 
ing floor are the live and freshly killed animals and 
one is working ankle deep in blood. This individual 
must be inured to cruelty. 


A wholly different type of work which also re- 
quires a special personality adjustment is that in- 
volving minute finger movements. Women, as a rule, 
are better adapted for such work than men, probably 
because of the usual training of little girls. They are 
taught to sew as young as age 5, even though at this 
stage sewing amounts only to pushing a large needle 
through canvas. The needle gets smaller as the child 
gets bigger. By the time the “well-brought-up” little 
girl is 8 she has learned to manipulate a relatively 
small piece of metal. A man, who has not this back- 
ground, becomes very tense in attempting to sew be- 
cause this little piece of metal keeps getting away 
from him. If left to himself he is apt to end up 
with a 2-inch needle, the kind women call a crow- 
bar. Operations which require fine finger movements 


_ will produce this type of tension in the person with- 


out the proper background. Watch-making and jew- 
elry-making fall into this group. 

A special personality adjustment is often needed 
in those jobs requiring close attention to detail. The 
average person can follow a detailed job for a short 
while and then tends to relax his interest and atten- 
tion and get a little bit vague. One reason why speak- 
ers who are invited to address large audiences gen- 
eralize so much is that it is so much easier for the 
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audience to follow the larger lines than a wealth of 
minute details. 

Personal factors in an individual frequently pro- 
duce strains completely independent of the job’s in- 
herent strains. 

Take the “white collar complex”—a common dis- 
ease. We see it all over the country. Many a person 
will not take a job if he must wear laborer’s clothes, 
even though the job pays more and offers more 
future security. On a realistic basis this hierarchy of 
jobs, the tradition of considering one job better so- 
cially than another, is senseless. But if we ignore it 
in placing people we get into difficulty. This hier- 
archy of jobs comes into play in placing service 
workers at the lower levels. Some people cannot take 
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Aftermath of © 
Tropical Disease 


By FRED J. BRADY, M.D. 


TROPICAL DISEASES have been studied for gen- 
erations but most of the recorded observations were 
made on natives. Ordinarily the natives are exposed 
for their whole lives whereas our troops were exposed 
for less than a year in most cases. Because of the dif- 
ferences of exposure, of natural immunity, and other 
factors, it is difficult to predict the degree of disability 
veterans will have from these chronic diseases. 


We can divide tropical maladies into acute and 
chronic diseases. The infections of the first group are 
usually self-limited in character and recovery is spon- 
taneous and complete after the disease runs its course. 
The sequelae are the same as those seen after any 
acute infection such as injury to the kidneys, liver, 
heart, or brain. 


The chronic diseases of the tropics are generally 
caused by parasites. The clinical manifestations may 
be insidious in their development and the diagnosis 
may be difficult. In fact, some veterans who harbor 
parasites will be discharged without having been diag- 
nosed and others will have recurrences after they have 
been thought to be cured. 


Filariasis is a disease of a chronic nature that has 
been acquired by a considerable number of men in 
the armed forces. The disease was acquired, for the 
most part, in certain Pacific Islands early in the war 
before it was realized that a danger existed of its 
transmisison to troops. After control measures were 
put to work, the hazard from this disease in these 
areas became almost non-existent. 

The disease is transmitted by infected mosquitoes 
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service jobs, even jobs as waiters or nurses, without 
creating a personality disturbance. Poor social ad- 
justment, poor family adjustment, poor marital ad- 
justment, and “war neurosis” can produce tensions 
which are seen on the job. Finally, lack of skill in 
the occupation is going to produce tensions. We all 
know individuals who try to bluff their way through, 
claiming to have more experience than they have. 
One man who said he was a tool and die maker, 
for instance, developed severe headaches on the job. 
We found he had been placed above his skills. This 
put him under a terrific strain in trying to live up 
to the bluff. He learned a good deal on the job but 
at a great cost to himself. 
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through biting. It cannot be transmitted from person 
to person but the infection must pass through a suit- 
able mosquito to complete its life cycle. A lack of 
knowledge of the method of transmission has given 
rise to rumors that it may be transmitted by contact 
and even that the disease is of a venereal nature. 


American boys who have been infected by filari- 
asis have as their main symptom attacks of an inflam- 
matory nature in the region of lymph glands and 
lymph vessels. The attacks may come on quite sud- 
denly with pain, redness, and swelling of the involved 
area. In some cases abdominal pain may occur. Ex- 
ercise seems to bring on attacks.and bed rest is rec- 
ommended during the attack. 


There is no specific treatment for filariasis at the 
present time. The disease carries practically no 
danger to life and although the infection may cause 
disability in natives, no disability of this nature is 
expected among American troops. Years of exposure 
are required to produce infections severe enough to 
give rise to complications of the disease. Among 
American troops, exposures were relatively short, 
being less than a year in most cases. 


The acute attacks of the disease become less fre- 


quent and less severe as time passes. In civilian life 


some men will, from time to time, suffer with acute 
attacks of the disease and will require bed rest and 
medical care during these episodes. For these per- 
sons, it is recommended that they be given work that 
does not require great physical stress until it is found 
that they can tolerate more strenuous physical exer- 
tion. 

Many of these veterans have been prone to become 
despondent and discouraged about the possibility of 
their ability to return to normal life. Their confi- 
dence has been undermined because they have been 
unable to carry on moderate physical activity and be- 
cause they fear leg complications. The judicious selec- 
tion of 2. job by a placement officer can be a large 
factor in restoring the lost self-confidence of these 
men. Prospective employers should be informed of 
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the nature of the illness and be made aware that the 
employee will have periods of incapacity of several 
days’ duration from time to time but it is anticipated 
that these attacks will be diminishing in severity and 
frequency. 


Body Defenses May Kill Parasites 


Filariasis cannot be transmitted except by means 
of certain mosquitoes. There is no danger of contact 
transmission and there is no hazard to the community 
from these veterans. 


It is likely that body defense mechanisms will ulti- 
mately immobilize and kill the parasites. If this is 
pointed out to the veteran, he is likely to carry on in 
a more normal manner than otherwise. 


Malaria (benign tertian malaria) is not a new 
disease in the United States. However, troops in 
India, Burma, China, and certain Pacific areas have 
acquired malaria of a more severe type than that gen- 
erally seen in this country. Earlier in the war, ma- 
laria was acquired by troops in great numbers, in fact 
as much as 90 percent of some units were made unfit 
for combat duty by this disease. In the later years 
of the war the incidence of malaria among troops 
had dropped considerably. This can be attributed to 
the use of new methods and new chemicals to kill 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes and to other anti-mos- 
quito measures. 


Malaria is characterized by shaking chills and fever 
occurring in acute attacks causing complete incapaci- 
tation. Between bouts of fever infected persons are 
below par. Malaria can be treated by several drugs 
which will stop these acute attacks, although our 
best drugs do not always eradicate the infection. In 
spite of all precautions that may be taken, some dis- 
charged veterans will suffer recurrences of the disease. 
A recurrence will necessarily mean absence from work 
for several weeks. 


Benign tertian malaria is the malaria particularly 
prone to relapse at intervals after the infection is ac- 
quired. The relapses become less frequent as the 
disease “burns itself out,” but may occur for several 
years after the infection is acquired. Recent evidence 
tends to show that the disease will disappear after 
2 years in most individuals. 


Malaria-transmitting mosquitoes have been found 
in all States of the Union, but they occur in larger 
numbers in the southeastern States. It is not pro- 
posed, however, that veterans who have had malaria 
be restricted in their movements because the risk to 
the community does not warrant such drastic action. 

A part of the clinical picture in malaria is en- 
largement of the spleen. It has long been known 





THIS WAR HAS proved to the manufacturer and to the 
employer that a handicapped person has the ability to do 
certain jobs within his physical limitations. Therefore, 
it is the responsibility in our opinion, of the public, of 
Government, of agencies of industry, and of labor, to draw 
up a progressive program covering the disabled employee 
or the handicapped people so that they may take their 
place within our plans—JOsEPH G. VELOSKy, Director, 
Veterans Department, UAW-CIO, Detroit, in a speech be- 
fore the Ann Arbor Conference. 





that persons with enlarged spleens present a risk of 
rupture that is not encountered in normal individ- 
uals. The spleen lies in a vulnerable position. Even 
a light blow over this area to a person with an en- 
larged spleen may rupture the organ. It therefore 
would be well to place veterans who might have re- 
currences of malaria in jobs in which this type of 
injury would not be likely to occur. 


Avoid Food-Handling Jobs 


Diarrheal and dysenteric diseases are frequent 
among armies but they have been particularly prev- 
alent in the tropics. Diarrhea may be a disease that 
is mild in nature and passes off spontaneously or it 
may denote a mild attack of one of the more serious 
illnesses that are more frequently manifested by 
dysentery. There are two main types of dysentery, 
one caused by bacteria and one caused by amoebae. 
The diagnosis of both of these types of intestinal 
diseases requires specially trained personnel and even 
then the diagnosis may be quite difficult. Further- 
more, many men will be carriers of these parasites 
and will not have symptoms referrable to the dis- 
ease. I would recommend that veterans who have 
served in the tropical areas and have had intestinal 
upsets should be thoroughly examined before they are 
accepted for jobs requiring food handling. 

Now some final words about the possible after- 
effects on the prisoners of war. You have all seen 
the pictures of the emaciated, wasted prisoners of 
war. Fortunately, in most of the cases, a good re- 
covery is anticipated. There will exist a few cases, 
particularly cases from the Orient, who will have 
suffered with a deficiency disease called beriberi. In 
those cases they may continue to have some neu- 
ritis or pain and weakness of the muscles. A few of 
them may have some degree of damage to the heart 
which should be found in the physical examination. 

This short resume does not include a number of 
chronic tropical diseases that may be brought to your 
attention in the post-war years. The lack of space 
and fewness of the cases precludes a discussion of 
them here. 
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COMPENSATION LAWS AND PROBLEMS OF PLACEMENT 


Disabled are 
Average Risks 


By CLARK D. BRIDGES 


WHEN JOHN WORKER opens his evening news- 
paper and reads that a railroad switchman whose leg 
was cut off and who sued the railroad got $125,000 
in damages, he is apt to become furious. Why didn’t 
Cousin Elmer get a similar amount when he lost his 
leg in the lumber camp? The average worker in 
industry does not fully understand the workmen’s 
compensation systems, and that compensation pay- 
ments are made according to State statutes. It is 
difficult for John to understand the difference be- 
tween Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, and that no one type of injury is compensated 
by a fixed amount in every State in the Union. 


Workmen’s compensation replaces the law of em- 
ployers’ liability in every State but one. Under em- 
ployers’ liability the workman has to prove employer 
negligence and the employer has a number of de- 
fenses. Under workmen’s compensation practically 
every accident “arising out of and in the course of 
employment” is compensated within the meaning of 
the act. Workmen’s compensation provides definite 
amounts for temporary or permanent disability, medi- 
cal care, and often other benefits, to replace the un- 
certain and slow process of suits for damages under 
employers’ liability. 

It is safe to assume that most employers, though 
not every employer, are covered by a compensation act. 

Each State has its own individual act which is one 
of the reasons why there may be difficulties in the 
placement of certain types of handicaps. 


The benefits specified by the different laws vary 
from State to State. One might almost say that it is 
better to be hurt in one State than in another. 


The amount payable for specific losses varies. 
Medical benefits vary. In Illinois medical and sur- 
gical. benefits are unlimited. In Indiana medical 
benefits are limited to 90 days; in Iowa, to $600; 
in Pennsylvania, to 60 days or $150. 

Compensation for permanent total disability varies 
from State to State. About 14 States provide pay- 
ment for life in the event of permanent total dis- 
ability. In some States, if an injured person is re- 
ceiving a pension for permanent total disability, it is 
perfectly permissible for him to secure whatever em- 
ployment he can and add to his income. There are 
10 States where the law provides that payment shall 
be made “during disability.” This presents a prob- 
lem—some people may not want to be rehabilitated 
if there is any possibility that they will lose this pen- 
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The compensation acts of a few States—Arizona, 
Minnesota, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin—provide for rehabilitating 
the seriously injured. These take the form of addi- 
tional awards for vocational training or maintenance 
during training. 

The State of North Carolina makes such a provi- 
sion only in cases of silicosis. If it is determined that 
a man has silicosis he is trained for another occupa- 
tion so that he won’t have to expose himself further 
to that hazard. 


In some States occupational disease coverage is 
restricted to specific diseases, while in other States 
every occupational disease is compensated. 


Lack of Uniformity Troublesome 


This lack of uniformity from State to State can 
be very troublesome. Here is an illustration: 

Assume Indiana has no occupational disease cov- 
erage and Illinois does. A granite cutter has worked 
for 20 years in a monument shop in Indiana without 
benefit of an exhaust system to control the dust. He 
develops silicosis but there is no provision in the 
Indiana compensation act to pay him when he be- 
comes disabled. He moves to Illinois. He wants to 
pursue his same trade there. In Illinois there is com- 
pensation for silicosis. The Illinois employer will 
X-ray this man’s chest before hiring him and find 
that the applicant has silicosis. The employer refuses 
to hire the granite cutter, being unwilling to take a 
chance on having the employee break down with 
tuberculosis (which is the usual termination of silicosis) 
and then have a claim made against him. 


Court decisions also have countless variations from 
State. to State. Consider the epileptic. Assume that 
he has been safely placed according to all knowledge 
of safe placement. In one State, if he has a seizure 
and falls and strikes his head against a machine, the 
injury is compensated. If he strikes his head against 
the floor, it isn’t compensated. If he strikes his head 
against the floor in another State it is compensated. 
What to do? It depends on the State. 


Right to Waive a Right 


In some States disabled workers are permitted to 
waive a right that they would have under the com- 
pensation act in the event of injury due to the dis- 
ability, for the privilege of working now and earning 
an income. The desirability of waivers has been ar- 
gued back and forth. It is vigorously opposed by 
some people and those States that do.make such pro- 
visions defend the practice. 


For example, in Ohio the blind are permitted to 
waive their rights under the compensation act; in 
Wisconsin, the blind and epileptic can sign waivers. 
The Connecticut law says, “In any lisability which 
imposes an undue or unusual hazard on the em- 
ployer,” a man may waive his rights. His waiver is 
approved by the Industrial Board and they make 
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sure that the employee understands its significance. 

In Massachusetts any employee who is “peculiarly 
likely to become permanently or totally incapacitated 
by injury,” is permitted to sign a waiver. 

One of the arguments against the waiver is this: 
An individual may wish to waive his own rights but 
should he be permitted to waive the rights of his 
wife and children? Some States say he can; others 
that he cannot. But, the biggest danger is that of 
abuse—of requiring waivers from employees for 
every conceivable disability. 


Another shortcoming of about one-third of the 
State compensation acts is lack of a second injury 
provision. When a worker has lost the use of an eye, 
leg, foot, arm or hand, and_then loses another one 
of his members, who pays the bill for the total dis- 
ability? In some States, if a worker with one eye 
goes to work for an employer and loses the other eye, 
the employer only pays for the one eye, the balance— 
for total permanent disability—being paid out of a 
special second injury fund provided for just this pur- 
pose. But in some States he pays permanent, total 
disability, because no “second injury” provision has 
been made in the law. This shortcoming can be a 
great obstacle to employment of disabled workers. 


Because second injury clauses are so varied and 
give rise to so many difficulties the United States 
Department of Labor, the National Council on Re- 
habilitation, and the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives have framed suggestions for a 
model second injury law to be incorporated in State 
compensation acts. 


Turning next to workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance policies, we find that they are standard, re- 
gardless of the insurance company from which you 
get them. All policies have to hew strictly to the 
compensation acts of the States. 


Rates are made by national and State rating bu- 
reaus. Varying from State to State, and according 
to the benefits of the act, rates are determined by 
the nature of occupations. For example, the basic 
rate for dressmaking is a lot lower than for building 
wrecking or steeplejack work. The difference in haz- 
ard is obvious. There is an adjustment annually by 
industry classification by each State. Every compen- 
sation insurance policy written in each State is re- 
ported to a central bureau at the end of the year. 
Total premiums and total losses are added up. In 
this way we get an over-all picture of each industry 
in every State. We then know how the existing rates 
are going. The rates are modified, up or down, ac- 
cording to our losses. 


Finally, there is the individual risk rate adjust- 
ment. There are good plants and bad plants in every 
industry classification; good management and bad 
management; good supervision and bad supervision; 
good control of hazards and poor control of hazards. 
Each individual plant represents a risk all its own; 
each plant is therefore subject to rating up or down 
on the basis of its own accident experience; and in 
some States on the basis of existing hazards. But I 
know of no provisions which call for a higher rate 
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against an employer merely because he employs 
handicapped people. I say this with a background of 
22 years of inspection and underwriting experience. 
The fact is that insurance companies have no knowl- 
edge of who is employed by the employers they in- 
sure. 

On the other hand, it is my firm belief that with 
the application of selective placement techniques, 
rates will come down. They are bound *to come 
down because placement will be more effectively ac- 
complished. . 

What about the attitudes of insurance companies 
toward hiring handicapped workers? Because the 
companies were generally blamed for keeping handi- 
capped people out of work, we have issued this 
‘Declaration ,of Attitude.” 


Since there may be misunderstanding of the attitude of 
insurance toward the employment of disabled persons in 
indusrty, and because of experience in the field of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance, and because the insurance 
industry itself employs a great number of ple, it seems 
proper for the Association of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives to state the attitude of its member companies toward 
the employment in industry of disabled persons, both vet- 
eran and nonveteran. 


Sa If any impression prevails that companies writ- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation Insurance exercise influence 
upon employers in the selection of workers and advise 
employers against the employment of disabled persons 
(because of the likelihood that employment of the dis- 
abled will result in an increase in cost to the employer 
of Workmen’s Compensation Insurance), that erroneous 
impression should be corrected. It is the policy and prac- 
tice of the member companies of this Association not to 
advise employers against the employment of disabled 
persons. 


oe Such considerable uncollated information as is 
available points to the physically handicapped as a source 
of untapped manpower, revealing that under suitable con- 
ditions such persons can serve effectively without becom- 
ing hazards to themselves or others. 


If you should ask me, “Do you favor indiscrimi- 
nate placement of handicapped people?” of course 
I would answer, “No.” If you should ask, “Should 
we put tubercular persons to work?” I would an- 
swer, “You know better than that,” “Should we put 
an arrested tuberculosis case on a sand blasting job?” 
I would say, “Absolutely not.”. “Should we put the 
epileptic up on a ladder?” “You know better than 
that.” These are examples of improper placement to 
which any rational person would object. 

A good deal of research is being done by the Cen- 
ter for Safety Education at New York University on 
accident proneness of disabled, their productivity, 
labor turn-over, absenteeism; facts about disabled 
drivers, rehabilitation and so on. 


Production Efficiency 


A piece of research has just been completed by 
Dr. Tobias Wagner on the Propuction EFFICIENCY 
oF PuysicaLty DrisaBLEpD INDUSTRIAL WoRKERS. 
Dr. Wagner made a 2-year study of the work ef- 
ficiency and safety of several hundred orthopedic 
disabled workers. His work has thrown light on a 

(Continued on page 24) 
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29 STATE LAWS PROMOTE EMPLOYMENT OF DISABLED 


Jobs Better 
Than Pensions 


By MILLARD W. RICE 


A COURT ADMINISTERS JUSTICE, but jus- 
tice ironically enough can sometimes become a good 
wind blowing ill. Such was the case several years 
ago, it is reported, when a State Supreme Court ruled 
that a one-eyed worker who lost the other eye as a 
result of an accident on the job was entitled to total 
disability benefits. Following this decision, employ- 
ers in the State released 7,000 physically impaired 
workers, including those with one eye, leg, or arm. 
What was behind this drastic action? Fear of heavy 
benefit payments should more of these workers be- 
come totally disabled by reason of accident on the 
job. 

Because of such fear, many employers have, in the 
past, been apprehensive about hiring handicapped or 
physically impaired workers. Now, with the ranks 
of the physically impaired being extended by our dis- 
abled veterans and injured war workers we must 
counteract this fear of employers and open jobs to 
the disabled on a fair competitive basis with other 
workers. Certainly, we owe that much to our return- 
ing disabled veterans if they are to share in the full 
employment of the Nation. 


Most disabled veterans and handicapped workers 
much prefer a job to a pension. To the person capa- 


ble of doing a man-sized job, a pension lacks the . 


challenge of a job and the satisfaction of doing it 
well. Since only 10 percent of our compensated vet- 
erans are rated “totally disabled,” this means that the 
other 90 percent have capacity, ranging from partial 
to full ability to do a job, if properly placed, and 
must therefore be considered as employable. The 
Government compensates the veteran for his service- 
connected disability, but this cannot compensate for 
the loss of the opportunity to work, or of the satis- 
faction derived from work. Further, total disability 
ratings by the Veterans Administration are granted 
on the basis of medical findings on the seriousness of 
the impairment. There is no provision for increasing 
the pension of a veteran who is “unemployable” only 
because employers are unwilling to give him a job. 


Experience in war production plants proved the 
skill and productivity of physically handicapped 
workers. In some plants they were even considered 
indispensable, as in the case of the use exclusively of 
deaf workers where the noise was beyond endurance 
of those with hearing. 


Nevertheless, it is true that if a handicapped worker 
suffers an injury on the job, he may become totally 
disabled, and thus payment of workmen’s compensa- 
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tion would become a matter of concern to the em- 
ployer. 

Fortunately, action is being taken to offset this risk 
for employers of the physically impaired. Even be- 
fore the war many States established second-injury 
funds, relieving employers of the cost of total disabil- 
ity resulting from a second injury. Agreement exists 
among State workmen’s compensation commisioners, 
employer and employee groups, veterans’ organiza- 
tions and the United States Employment Service that 
second-injury funds are a means of increasing the 
employment of disabled veterans and other handi- 
capped individuals. 

One “draft” bill, drawn up to guide State legisla- 
tures, provides that if an employee who has sustained 
one of certain specified losses—i.e., the loss (or loss 
of use) of one hand, one arm, one foot, one leg, or 
one eye—becomes permanently and totally incapaci- 
tated through the loss (or loss of use) of another mem- 
ber or organ, the employer shall be liable only for 
the compensation payable for the second injury, and 
the balance of the compensation shall be paid out of 
the second-injury fund. This draft bill has been used 
as the basis for laws adopted in 29 States. 


Second-Injury Fund Laws 


That more and more employers, and groups within 
the States, have been studying this type of legislation 
with a view to enhancing the employment chances of 
disabled veterans and handicapped workers is re- 
flected by the growing number of States adopting 
such second-injury fund laws. As of January 1, 1945, 
second-injury funds had been established by law in 
16 States: Arkansas, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jer- 
ey, New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Utah, and Wisconsin. (In 
four other States—North Dakota, Ohio, Washington, 
and West Virginia—an “equivalent arrangement” for 
the payment of benefits in second-injury cases was 
adopted.) During 1945 legislative sessions, 13 States 
enacted second-injury-fund laws: Arizona, California, 


.Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, 


Maryland, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Wyoming, and 
Washington. The latter State, Washington, prior to 
1945 was among the four States having an “equiva- 
lent arrangement.” 

Provisions of the laws vary, but the most common 
type of law provides that if previous loss of a member 
of the body (such as an arm or leg) is followed by 
the loss of another member, the employee is entitled 
to compensation for permanent total disability. The 
employer, however, is liable only for the second in- 
jury, the remainder of the compensation being paid 
by the second-injury funds. Thus the financial risk 
of employing the “handicapped, heretofore a bar to 
their employment, is largely removed. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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ALL 48 STATES HAVE 
BUREAUS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


ALL 48 STATES now have an office, department, 
or agency to administer veterans affairs as a result 
of State legislative action this year, the Council of 
State Governments announces. 


New State veterans agencies were created, or ex- 
isting bureaus reorganized into State veterans offices, 
by legislatures of 15 States this year. This action, 
with that of other States in 1944 and 1943, now en- 
ables all 48 States to give active assistance in the 
handling of veterans affairs. 


States taking the action include Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Montana, Nebraska, New York, North Dakota, Ore- 
gon, Tennessee, Washington, and West Virginia. 


Alabama’s legislature set up an agency to help 
re-orient veterans to civilian life, and appropriated 
$350,000 to finance the agency, while Arkansas es- 
tablished a State veterans officer, and enacted legis- 
lation appropriating $95,000 a year to pay salaries of 
service officers in each of the State’s 75 counties. 

Indiana’s new department of veterans affairs was 
established especially to aid discharged veterans in 
obtaining benefits to which they are entitled from 
State and Federal Governments. 


New York approved a series of laws reorganizing 
the State program of assistance to veterans; the legis- 
lation established a permanent State division of vet- 
erans affairs in the executive department with an 
initial appropriation of $2,285,000. Provision was 
made also for a permanent State veterans service 
agency and for local veterans agencies throughout 
the State. 

Kansas also made provisions for local as well as 
State veterans administration, authorizing the board 
of county commissioners of any county to employ 
a “veterans agent,” who is to be a veteran. 

Minnesota, Oregon, and Wisconsin set up other 
forms of local veterans offices this year. Minnesota 
gave county boards authority to appoint veterans 
service officers to work in cooperation with the State 
veterans affairs department; Oregon and Wisconsin 
passed similar measures——NEws BULLETIN oF Pus- 
Lic ADMINISTRATION CLEARING House, Monday, 
Fuly 16, 1945. 
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DISABILITY HELD NO 
BARRIER TO JOB SUCCESS 


“THE FELLOW who would have made good with 
all of his body intact can make good despite the most 
severe body losses,” writes Edna Yost, who prepared 
STRAIGHT TALK FoR DISABLED VETERANS, a pamph- 
let published by the Public Affairs Committee, New 
York City, in collaboration with Dr. Lillian M. Gil- 
breth. 


The authors describe a number of actual instances 
out of tens of thousands that could be cited to prove 
that men bearing all kinds of physical losses can 
achieve independence and build for themselves lives 
that are as satisfying and happy as anyone’s. They 
point out that one company alone employs nearly 
12,000 disabled men on regular jobs. They tell of 
cases in which men earned more after being disabled 
than before their injury. 


Disabled men are warned, however, that success 
does not come without great effort. They are urged 
to cooperate with their physicians and nurses in ac- 
tivities designed to overcome the effects of their in- 
juries, and to get the best training possible for their 
future jobs. 


By law the disabled veteran is guaranteed an op- 
portunity to prepare for work in which he will not 
find himself at an economic disadvantage. 

But the veterans are warned that the law is not 
going to be of much help unless they take some re- 
sponsibility for discovering and training for the kind 
of work that they are capable of doing. 

The majority of the disabled are urged to prepare 
for normal work at a normal wage, making the 
choice exactly as they would have if they had not 
been injured. 

“Do not approach the problem of vocational 
choice,” the pamphlet says, “by asking ‘What are 
the jobs an armless man can do?’ but by saying, ‘I 
am a man with such-and-such abilities and assets to 
be used in suitable work.’ After you have chosen 
wisely and then trained wisely for some specific kind 
of work, you have at least as much to offer an em- 
ployer needing that kind of work done as anyone 
else has,” the pamphlet concludes——-Montuiy BuL- 
LETIN, July 1945, Division of Employment Security, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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REASONS FOR DISCHARGE 
NO LONGER REQUIRED 


RETURNING WAR veterans who were formerly 
employed by New York City or are on city civil ser- 
vice eligible lists are no longer required to reveal the 
reasons for their Army discharges when they seek 
reinstatment. 

This is the result of abandonment by the munici- 
pal service commission of the former policy of requir- 
ing honorably discharged veterans to sign waivers 
so the city could obtain access to the medical rea- 
sons for the discharge. 


Veterans will have to undergo medical and physi- 
cal examinations by physicians of the commission 
and of the departments to which they are assigned, 
however, the municipal civil service commission 
said—NeEws BuLieETIN oF PuBLic ADMINISTRATION 
Ciearinc House, Tuesday, April 17, 1945. 


CONVALESCENCE COMBINES 
WITH WORK 


THE GLENWOOD SPRINGS Chamber of Com- 
merce, with the cooperation of the mayor and the 
local United States Employment Service office, is 
developing a program whereby local merchants, jew- 
elers, automobile repair, and electrical shop operators 
will allow sailors convalescing at the U. S. Naval 
Convalescent Hospital in Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
to spend several hours or days a week in their shops 
receiving instructions and practical knowledge of the 
business. 

This is not being conducted for the purpose of 
placing these men in the particular establishment 
after they are discharged but merely to assist the 
young applicants with very little work history to de- 
cide on their life occupations. 

For example, the local jewelry store in Glenwood 
Springs in addition to the repairing of watches and 
selling of jewelry store merchandise has a depart- 
ment for engraving. During the past 6 months this 
jeweler has explained and instructed three sailors in 
the art of engraving and watch repair. As a result 
of such contact with the jewelry store, one sailor has 
decided to study to be a jeweler after he has been 
discharged from the U. S. Navy. 

The majority of the merchants are not offering 
any pay for the sailors’ services but are merely givin 
free instruction. However, we feel that the program 
is of definite value in assisting young inexperienced 
men in determining what occupations they wish to 
engage in after their release from service.—W. 
Rocers GREENMAN, Manager, USES, Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. . 


VETERAN COURSES ADDED 
BY NEGRO COLLEGES 


NEGRO COLLEGES are adjusting their programs 
to aid Negro veterans seeking training under the 
provisions of the “GI Bill of Rights.” Special courses 
have been added in many institutions. A survey of 
schools among Negroes indicates some schools have 
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been guided by reports on literacy among Negroes 
in the armed forces. 

At Hampton Institute, Virginia, one of the larger 
Negro vocational schools, Negro veterans take courses 
in electricity, machine shop work, and other trades 
and industries courses. As second choice, veterans 
turn to general studies—business and agriculture. 

Tuskegee Institute offers short courses in carpen- 
try, steam fitting, plumbing, sheet metal working, 
janitor service of the highest type, landscaping and 
gardening, power-plant operation, and masonry 
maintenance. 

Veterans at Atlanta University are taking courses 
in accounting and school administration. This school 
has no vocational department. Howard University 
in Washington offers a counseling service to veterans. 


U. S. Office of Education reports 109 Negro in- 
stitutions of higher learning in this country, the 
majority in the South. These include universities, 
colleges, junior colleges, teachers colleges, normal 
schools, agriculture, and mechanical colleges. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE CALLS 
FOR DISCHARGED VETERANS 


GOOD PAYING jobs in the United States Merchant 
Marine with good post-war prospects are now avail- 
able for thousands of discharged veterans of World 
War II whose sea experience while in the armed 
forces qualifies them for ratings and licenses accord- 
ing to the Recruitment and Manning Organization 
(RMO), War Shipping Administration. 

The end of the war has not lessened the demand 
for experienced men. Mid-year quotas demanded an 
additional 5,000 experienced men each month and 
the need for experienced seamen and officers may 
continue for as long as 3 years after the fighting 
ceases. 

The RMO points out that many discharged vet- 
erans, by virtue of previous sea experience or experi- 
ence acquired at sea while in the armed forces, are 
qualified for jobs in the Merchant Marine. Any 
veteran found qualified who can pass a physical 
examination will be accepted into the service. Job 
openings include those for both rated and licensed 


_men. Qualifications are listed as follows: 


Veterans who have had operating experience on 
board merchant, Coast Guard, or Navy vessels must 
be able to present proof of such experience in the 
form of a transcript of service. Transcripts may be 
obtained from: Inactive Records Section, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washington; or 
Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard, 1300 E Street, 
Washington. Discharged Army veterans who have 
had sea experience aboard Army vessels must present 
proof of such service and type of work performed. 
A discharge certificate alone is not sufficient proof 
of service. Officials said that already hundreds of 
discharged veterans are serving in the Merchant 
Marine. 


Average monthly base pay according to ratings is 
listed as follows: Able seaman, $145; ordinary sea- 
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man, $127.50; oiler, watertender, $155; fireman, 
$145; wiper, $132.50; chief cook, $182.50 to $190; 
second cook-baker, $162.50 to $175; messman, 
$132.50. Licensed deck officers’ pay ranges from 
$247 for a third mate to about $460 for the master 
of a Liberty Ship. In the Engine Department, a 
licensed officer’s pay varies from $247 for a third 
assistant engineer to $350 for a chief engineer on a 
Liberty Ship. Men who work overtime at sea are 
entitled to overtime wages. 


Veterans Employment Representatives have been 
informed of the employment opportunities in the 
U. S. Merchant Marine available to qualified vet- 
erans. VER’s are urged to refer all such men to 
RMO port offices in every major seaport, or to the 
RMO inland office at Chicago. 


BETTER SERVICE TO 
VETERANS THROUGH 
COORDINATED EFFORT 


SEVERAL CIVIC organizations in Rutherfordton, 
N.C., were attempting to help the returning veterans, 
but their efforts were not coordinated; consequently, 
they were rather ineffective. To solve this problem, 
leading citizens from the whole county were invited 
to meet in this local employment office. The response 
was excellent, and the group was representative of 
all important segments of the office area. A Veterans 
Advisory Committee was organized, with a local 
chairman for each important community, 16 in all. 
The chairmen appointed local committees. The 
Rutherfordton United States Employment Service 
office was the focal point of the activities. This office 
has furnished the members with materials to enable 
them to advise the veterans correctly and direct them 
to the proper agency or institution. As needed, con- 
ferences are called. The meetings so far have been 
very constructive and beneficial. At one of the re- 
cent meetings, talks were made by the War Man- 
power Commission assistant State director and the 
area director. These proved most helpful and in- 
formative. This office has thus taken steps to meet 
the veterans’ problems. It is felt that a sound work- 
ing organization has been established that will be of 
inestimable benefit to this office and to the program. 
—Ear.e W. Justice, Manager, USES, Rutherford- 
ton, N.C. 


PRIORITY REAL ESTATE 


UNDER REGULATIONS of the Surplus Property 
Board, veterans are entitled to priorities in the pur- 
chase of Government-owned farms, residential, and 
small business properties. 


On real estate acquired by the Government after 
December 31, 1939, the order of preference is as fol- 
lows: (1) Federal, State, and local governments; (2) 
former owners of the property before acquisition by 
the Government; (3) tenants of former owners (if the 
surplus real estate is classified as agricultural) ; (4) 
veterans of this war or spouse or children of a deceased 
veteran; (5) prospective purchasers who agree to 
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operate the land personally as a farm; (6) nonprofit 
institutions. 

In the disposal of farm lands, if those holding 
higher priorities do not exercise them, the properties 
will be broken up into family size farms and offered 
to veterans. All holders of priorities have 90 days in 
which to exercise them, after which the property is 
thrown open for sale to the general public. 


This means, officials say, that a veteran interested 
in buying such farm land, can put in his application 
as soon as it is announced for sale, but will have to 
wait until the end of the 90 days to learn whether he 
gets the property. Unless someone with a higher 
priority takes it before the period of 90 days is up, 
the veteran’s priority will be put into effect. 


Actually, it- was explained, veterans will almost 
always know well in advance whether such property 
is going to be available to them. If someone with a 
higher priority wants the property, it was pointed out, 
the disposal officials will almost always know about 
it, and those with lower priorities will be informed. 

Applications for surplus farm lands are made by 
veterans to the district offices of the Farm Credit 
Administration. There is one in nearly every county. 


The veteran is entitled to the same kind of priority 
in buying a city residence or business property as he 
is in the purchase of farm land—but once he has exer- 
cised his priority to acquire any real estate, he has no 
further priority rights as a veteran in the purchase of 
real property. 

For purchase of city property—either residence or 
business—veterans should apply to the regional office 
of the National Housing Agency. 


ONE IN EVERY HOSPITAL 


A RED CROSS Arts and Skills Program in every 
military hospital is the goal of Red Cross leaders. 

Outstanding work in the field has been done at 
Percy Jones General Hospital, a center for amputa- 
tion cases in the Battle Creek, Mich., area. Ampu- 
tation cases involve a long period of hospitalization 
and great emotional and physical readjustment. The 
high morale which generally prevails in amputation 
wards and is as necessary as medical and surgical at- 
tention to ultimate recovery, has not been left to 
chance. Arts and skills play a large part in this phase 
of reconditioning. 

Mrs. William McKinley Robinson, a Red Cross 
leader in Kalamazoo, Mich., recently said in an ad- 
dress in her home town that the work of the arts and 
skills is largely diversionary for veterans, but to some 
extent also vocational, or at least pre-vocational; even 
after the veteran is discharged it may continue to be 
avocational. 

Most popular with the amputees have been archi- 
tectural and mechanical drawing, and the fine arts. 
Clay is the most popular and promising medium. 
Leading crafts are: leather and weaving, braiding with 
plastic lace and gimp. Plastics are proving “the most 
fascinating,” while wood carving commands but little 
interest. Work with metals is naturally limited. Novel- 
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ties such as lapel pins, earrings of -clay, seeds, cones, 
leather, felt gadgets attract veterans’ interest, since 
they make useful gifts for folks at home and for those 
of a business turn they become possible commercial 
products. Mrs. Robinson says that the military does 
not forbid the sale of articles but “discourages it,” lest 
the men, without realizing it, come to trade upon their 
handicaps. A healthier motive, military authorities 
believe, is to teach the men that they can go out of 
the hospital into the world of work and make their way 
as individuals with individual interests and abilities; 
that they need not be dependent upon an occupation 
identified with a handicapped group. 


COMING BACK TO 
A GOVERNMENT JOB 


A SURVEY OF 97 public personnel agencies in 
Federal, State, county, and municipal jurisdictions in 
the United States and Canada, made by the Civil Ser- 
vice Assembly, reveals the following: 

That individual treatment of veterans’ cases is re- 
ceiving increased attention, with each case considered 
on its own merits. 

Fifty-five agencies reported that if an employee 
wishes to take advantage of the GI educational pro- 
gram after returning from military leave, he is granted 
a leave of absence without pay. In six agencies he is 
granted a leave of absence only on the condition that 
the training he will receive under the GI program will 
benefit his work in the agency. 

Time spent in military service is included in com- 
puting credit for vacation leave in 24 agencies and 
for sick leave in 30 agencies. In a great majority of 
these agencies the basis on which credit accumulates 
during military leave is the same as during civilian 
service. 

Time spent in the armed forces is counted in de- 
termining service credit for retirement purposes by 67 
agencies. In the greatest number of cases the employee 
pays his own contribution to the retirement system for 
the period during. which he was in military service 
either while in service or upon his return. The em- 
ploying agency pays the veteran’s contribution in 16 
cases. 

Examples show the steps which different agencies 
have taken to provide employment for disabled vet- 
erans: 

An employee of the Jacksonville, Fla., street clean- 
ing department was injured at Guam. On his return 
he was transferred to other duties in the engineering 
department which were suitable for his disability. He 
will attend night school to make up the 2 years of 
high school required for his present position. 

An ambulance driver of Los Angeles County re- 
turned from service with a heart ailment; he was given 
a job as ambulance dispatcher. 

Suffering from battle fatigue, a former forest fire- 
man was given a position as stock clerk in the foresters’ 
warehouse. 

A Houston policeman designated as a “psychologi- 
cal” case was given work in quiet surroundings and 
upon his subsequent full recovery was reassigned to 
his former job. 
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A one-armed New York City policeman and war 
veteran was assigned to office duties while still retain- 
ing his status as policeman. 


USES EMPLOYMENT AIDS 
GO TO CLASS 


A COURSE on Occupational Advisement at the 
American University, Washington, D. C., under the 
direction of K. Vernon Banta, Chief, Disabled Vet- 
erans Section of the Veterans Employment Service, 
features selective placement techniques and other 
employment aids developed by the USES. Organ- 
izd by the Veterans Administration under Public Law 
16, the class meets 5 days a week and is organized 
for National Service Officers of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans. From time to time, at Mr. Banta’s 
invitation, other representatives of the USES have 
conducted the sessions. 

Among the students about to complete the course 
are two disabled women ex-marines. With 10 per- 
cent disability, they started back to school 6 months 
after discharge. They are among the 123 disabled 
feminine veterans of this war reported by the Vet- 
erans Administration as enrolled under the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program for disabled veterans. 
Other GI Joans are learning trades from clerical to 
fishing and forestry in schools all over the country. 





(Continued from page 17) 


The effect of this type of legislation will be to let 
employers choose employees from among the able- 
bodied and the handicapped on an equal basis and 
without fear of undue risk. Its importance is ap- 
preciated when we see a changing labor market 
tending to a surplus of workers for available jobs. 
Without this protection, the handicapped would have 
little chance for employment. 

However, even though they are a move in the right 
direction, most of the State laws will prove beneficial 
to only about 1 percent of our disabled veterans in- 
asmuch as coverage is limited to the loss of limbs 
or eyes, or what are known as visible disablements. 
Ninety-nine percent of the war-disabled veterans 
would have disabilities not covered by these State 


laws. Thus, even were second-injury-fund laws en- 


acted in every State, there is still need, in my opinion, 
for a national law that would cover all types of dis- 
ablement, and eliminate discrimination in favor of 
some disabled veterans as against others. Canada has 
such a law and a bill sponsored by the Disabled 
American Veterans* has, in fact, been introduced at 
this session of Congress, that would let the Federal 
Government, through the Veterans Administration, 
make reimbursement for all payments from State 
workmen’s compensation funds to veterans on account 
of second injuries. The bill is now awaiting action 
by the House Committee on World War II Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 





* Formed in 1920 and Congressionally chartered in 1932, 


to extend service to, for, and by America’s disabled war 
veterans. 
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LOCAL OFFICE 





NO JOB SEEKER KEPT WAITING 


WE DON’T BELIEVE it would be an exaggeration 
to say that the United States Employment Service 
office at Pocatello, Idaho, probably handles a greater 
weekly variety of workers than any other office of 
its size in the country. It is one of the largest as- 
sembling and junction points of a large railroad. It 
has been the home of a naval ordnance plant, and it 
also has a large cheese plant, a chick and animal teed 
plant, and a fertilizer factory. In addition, Poca- 
tello is the focal point for a large area of surrounding 
farms, and a national forest. It is not at all unusual 
to see a sheepherder going to a job followed out the 
door by a machinist for the ordnance plant, or an 
engineer or brakeman for the railroad. 

During the wartime manpower shortage period 
every man, woman, boy, and girl was urged to take 
a job to help the country win the war. Within mem- 
ory of at least one person in the local office there 
was a time when available help far exceeded work 
openings and a detailed index and classification were 
kept of the qualifications of many applicants. When 
the trend shifted, work classification cards were again 
filled out. Particularly was this true for the skilled 
and clerical applicants. 

From the start, this office has been filling out 
salmon-colored cards, Form No. 511, for returning 
veterans. Pre-war experience, Army training, work 
inclination, and, in fact, as much detailed history as 
they care to give, are being entered on their records. 
Many veterans have been placed in good jobs with 
worthwhile futures. Many more jobs are available 
and the word is spreading that the Pocatello office, 
with its Veterans Employment Representative, him- 
self a World War II combat veteran, is the place to 
go for a job. 

While the VER takes care of as many veterans as 
possible, not all veterans are routed to him. Many 
are handled by other interviewers in this six-man 
office. Each of them, in fact, from the receptionist 
on up, has been trained to get in there and pitch 
when the influx of job seekers gets heavy. Seldom 
does the job seeker have to wait at Pocatello. This 
office has a standing rule that no one looking for a 
job or information shall be kept waiting—and he 
isn’t. 

The office functions smoothly; the staff is con- 
genial and gets along well together; the central office 
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knows at all times just how many applicants have 
gone througli the office, how many machinists have 
been hired or interviewed, and how many farm 
hands placed. This is revealed through route slips 
filled in by each desk visited by the applicant. An 
applicant is greeted by a receptionist who makes him 
feel that his visit to the USES is important. He is 
then directed to the person best equipped to help 
him. He is counted on a tally checker and his name, 
draft classification, and other pertinent information 
are recorded. He is not shoved off to the first job 
available, but a sincere attempt is made to place him 
to his own advantage and, if possible, where he can 


_ be of the greatest use in the war effort. 


Both of our trunk lines are kept busy verifying 
listed openings and inquiring about possible new 
openings. Many an opening is developed in this 
manner for our applicants. 

Weekly training meetings are held, when sugges- 
tions as to ways and means for improving our ser- 
vice, to workers and employers alike, are discussed.— 
Wrteer B. Cox, Manager, USES, Pocatello, Idaho. 


STAFF OF TWO 
SERVES FOUR COUNTIES 


THE SIDNEY LOCAL office, with a staff of two, 
covers four Montana counties, is called on to render 
almost every type of service familiar to employment 
service, many times with a very heavy load and at 
rare intervals a relatively light load. 

Our town is the center of a rich agricultural area. 
Major industries are sugar beets and grain farming, 
sugar and flour manufacture, raising and fattening 
of livestock, and railroad shops and yards. Slack 
periods of employment hit us in early spring, early 
summer, and late fall. Early spring, for example, 
finds about 200 farm hands and 200 sugar and flour 
mill workers laid off due to seasonal operation. We 
try to effect the best utilization of this seasonal sup- 
ply in some other way, with some referrals to rail- 
road, construction, and miscellaneous short jobs, and, 
during the emergency, to war plants. 

During the harvest season, sugar beet field workers 
—largely Spanish-Americans from Texas—begin to 
appear. This year 600 arrived, 300 of whom were 
referred to railroad employment, 65 to construction, 
35 to other odd jobs, and the remaining 200 to vari- 
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ous farm jobs. In addition, 450 war prisoners, 224 
Jamaicans, and 400 Mexican Nationals were im- 
ported for sugar beet work. 


With the thinning and hoeing of beets complete, 
the Jamaicans, war prisoners, and all but 50 to 100 
Mexican Nationals were temporarily transferred to 
other areas, the Spanish-Americans from Texas to be 
used in railroad extra gangs, construction, strip min- 
ing, and in pea factories. 

By September 25, this labor was again transferring 
back for the grain and sugar beet harvests. Four 
hundred additional workers were needed in beet 
sugar factories. Seasonal grain farm hands and 
workers from adjacent United States Employment 
Service offices filled this need. No acute shortage of 
labor was encountered. 

These facts are intended to give a picture of the 
Sidney area’s labor supply and demand at the height 
of its harvest season. Serving four counties, with one 
city of 5,000 and three of 1,000, it was necessary 
that the Sidney office provide itinerant service. 
Weekly visits were made to Glendive, and monthly 
visits to several other towns. This service, and keep- 
ing in touch with our fast-moving labor supply, is 
a full-time job for a man in the field. It means that 
the clerk-stenographer must meanwhile carry the 
brunt of all office jobs. 


Cooperation with other agencies is one of the 
large jobs of this USES office. People in the several 
communities know the office crew personally. In the 
absence of Civil Service and other Government out- 
posts, perplexed citizens come to the USES with their 
questions on social security, forest problems, railroad 
retirement, transportation, etc. This is a large order, 
but office personnel are familiar enough with rules 
and regulations of other agencies to be able to give 
preliminary advice and assistance, or direct them to 
the proper agency for services required. 


Public relations is another major phase of the 
Sidney program. During the war, fast-changing 
regulations and changes in labor supply and demand 
created a definite obligation to keep the people in- 
formed by press, or radio, or speakers. The manager 
is a member of many community organizations, such 
as the Kiwanis Club, Chamber of Commerce, fra- 
ternal groups, athletic and sportsmen’s clubs, etc. He 
is a public-spirited citizen who helps in War Bond 
drives, infantile paralysis campaigns, war fund drives, 
and the like. He is a frequent speaker on the Sidney 
radio station. Many articles on Employment Service 
facilities are furnished to the local newspaper as well 
as those in adjacent towns. 

Servicing of veterans is already a big job in Sid- 
ney. Both members of the staff know how to direct 
veterans to the proper place or person for assistance. 
Veteran Advisory Boards are organized in the com- 
munity and are being largely used for vocational 
and other types of guidance. 

Working in a two-person office such as this where 
there are such sudden changes in labor supply and 
demand, where we function as a community infor- 
mation center, where duty may dictate a civic club 
committee meeting at noon and a fraternal meeting 
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at night, and where the manager may referee a foot- 
ball game, respond to a fire alarm, and discuss prob- 
lems with some other Government agency field man, 
all in one night, may sometimes be productive of a 
headache; but it also provides a world of experience 
and an opportunity to be of help in a variety of 
problems. There is satisfaction in thus fitting into a 
community and getting a job done. —Dan C. Pricer, 
Sr. Interviewer II, USES, Sidney, Mont. 


EMPLOYERS LOOK TO USES 
LEADERSHIP IN JOB PROBLEMS 


THE WISCONSIN RAPIDS United States Em- 
ployment Service office is located in a thriving com- 
munity of approximately 12,000. 

The manufacture of paper and paper products is 
the principal industrial activity in this city and the 
“Tri-City area” which includes the towns of Port 
Edwards and Nekoosa, 4 and 8 miles south, respec- 
tively. Wisconsin Rapids proper is dominated by 
a large paper mill. A subsidiary of this company 
manufactures paper board boxes. Other industries 
include a stove factory, a clothing factory, a large 
printing establishment, a cannery, a foundry and ma- 
chine shop in nearby Nekoosa, and paper mills at Port 
Edwards. 


Before the war, the local stove factory hired 
through the Employment Service exclusively and the 
clothing factory used the facilities to some extent, 
but little use was made of the office by the large 
industries. Trade, service, domestic, agriculture, and 
building construction placements accounted for the 
bulk of local activities. Relationship with employers 
was good, but factory employment managers of the 
old school were reluctant to change their hiring 
methods. 


The war-time tightening of the labor market, how- 
ever, brought a gradual breaking down of this reluc- 
tance. One after another of the industries began 
calling the employment office for workers, and for 
the past 2 years, the large paper mill in the city has 
had standing orders for men for both the main plant 
and its subsidiary. 


We have found that the wartime experiences have 
been of benefit not only in stabilizing the labor 
market, but also in improving relations and under- 
standing with the employers. Some employers have 
frankly told us that the ES-270 reporting program 
has forced them to compile employment statistics 
which they should have kept years ago. Discussions 
of recruitment methods, labor turn-over, etc., have 
demonstrated to employers that Employment Service 
personnel are informed on employment matters and 
can be of aid to them whether there is a shortage 
or a surplus of labor. We believe that the close co- 
operation made mandatory by contingencies of the 
war-time labor market has laid the ground work for 
post-war cooperation with employers who had pre- 
viously remained aloof from the USES. In further- 
ing this anticipated post-war cooperation, we at all 
times avoided arbitrary or high-handed methods in 
enforcing WMC controls. We insisted on compli- 
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ance, but attempted to gain compliance through a 
thorough explanation of the need for controls, or a 
policy of “selling” the controls to employers. Com- 
pliance was good and we feel the local employers 
during wartime looked to the local USES for leader- 
ship in handling employment problems. 

Although this area has contributed greatly to the 
war effort through the manufacture of essential prod- 
ucts, there has been comparatively little conversion 
to the manufacture of purely military products. This 
will be reflected in the small amount of readjustment 
necessary in reconversion to normal production. 


Virtually the only possible impact the end of the 
war will have upon the local labor market will be 
the release of a few hundred women. Plans have 
been drawn up for post-war expansion of some of 
our industries and limited construction had already 
begun before the Japanese defeat. The large paper 
mill in the city is contemplating the installation of 
additional paper machines. It has also developed 
a new product,—laminated plastic. Considerable re- 
search is in progress for the post-war development 
of the product and markets for it. The company 
expects its plastic division to have a rapid growth 
after the war. This, together with expansion in the 
paper mills and a large building program, should 
provide for plenty of employment for some time to 
come.—A. E. Netson, Manager, USES, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis. 


GOODWILL AMBASSADOR 
OF GOVERNMENT 


THE LOCAL United States Employment Service 
office of St. Maries, Idaho, with a force of one man- 
ager and one clerk-typist serves a sparsely populated, 
thickly forested area of some 200 square miles, 
including Benewah County and the south half of 
Shoshone County. The county seat, the largest town, 
is St. Maries, with a population of approximately 
2,200 people. None of the smaller towns contain 
over 800 people. 

In such a community, where communication is 
rather difficult and the people and the workers have 
only intermittent contact with the news and infor- 
mation channels, the USES became an important 
public relations factor. It was the only direct con- 
tact the community had with outside Government 
agencies. Our local office staff had gone out of its 
way to keep abreast of latest developments in order 
to be able to give accurate and complete informa- 
tion to employers and individuals on new problems, 
directives, regulations, reductions, and the like and 
their effect on the operation in the area. We often 
found it necessary to win individuals over to war 
programs. We became, in effect, goodwill ambassa- 
dors of the Government, striving to point out the 
wisdom of, and need for, and benefits to be derived 
from, this or that course of action. 

We believe the fruits of this service during the 
difficult war years will be increased dependence on 
the USES in the years to come.—HeEnry Krave, 

Manager, USES, St. Maries, Idaho. 
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subject on which, up to the present, there has been 
much guessing. For example, it has been said that 
disabled workers are more efficient and safer than 
normal workers under all conditions. That is not 
true. Many disabled persons do not produce as much 
or are as free from accident as equivalent normals. 
The facts are that if the disabled person has been 
properly trained and properly placed, that the aver- 
age performance is considerably better than the 
average normal. Training and placement are basic. 
Here, then, is factual information that you can use 
to convince employers that it is sound, good, eco- 
nomic policy to put disabled men to work properly. 


The study by Dr. Wagner parallels the latest find- 
ings of the’ United States Civil Service Commission 
recently reported by Drs. Harvey and Luongo in the 
JouURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
The Civil Service Commission had believed that 
their placements of disabled were entirely correct. 
They found, however, that some of their disabled 
persons were having more accidents than the nor- 
mals. And as a consequence they re-emphasized the 
need for putting square pegs into square holes. 


Four Principles of Placement 


In summary, here are four fundamental principles 
that must be applied in the placement of every dis- 
abled worker: 


No. 1.—He must be able to meet the physical de- 
mands of the job. 


No. 2.—He must not be a hazard to himself. (The 
classic example is the epileptic on the ladder.) 


No. 3.—He must not jeopardize the safety of 
others. (An example is the locomotive engineer at 
the throttle who is stricken as a result of heart dis- 
ease. ) 


No. 4.—And this is one that is most frequently 
overlooked in the placement of hidden handicaps— 
the job should not aggravate the disability. You are 
doing the man a disservice if you find a job he can 
perform but which is likely to damage him further. 
(A good example of that is the person who has 
arrested tuberculosis and is placed in a silica dust 


exposure. ) 














YOUR TOWN AND MAXIMUM EMPLOYMENT 


THE DECEMBER ISSUE of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
REVIEW will carry articles telling how towns and cities 
are planning, with the help of the United States Employ- 
ment Service to extend job opportunities to those who 
need them. 

From the volume of manuscripts received it is evident 
that communities in all parts of the country are hard at 
work planning employment for all. 
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trend. Without doubt many more jobs for workers with many more types of physical disablements have re- 
sulted from this trend, but rehabilitation counselors and USES specialists for the disabled should not lose 
sight of the fact that relatively simple operations still exist in the myriad of small plants throughout our 
land. The small custom machine shop, small town garage, corner grocery, jewelry and watch repair shop, 
shoe repair shop, laundry and cleaning and pressing plant, to name just a few, still present a fruitful source 
of opportunities for the disabled. To them the disabled must still look for a substantial share of the employ- 
ment opportunities of the future. 


The small employer, his foreman, or supervisor should be encouraged to study the jobs in his plant 
or business, using the physical demands form as a guide to determine the actual physical requirements 
of each job. The procedure for use of the form is outlined in the USES handbook, SELecTIveE PLACEMENT 
FOR THE HANnpicaPprpeD. Employment of the disabled should be preceded by this type of organized and 
systematic review. If desired, the USES specialist for the disabled will assist in making the job study or 
show how the study is made. The specialist, also, can advise on the physical capabilities required for 
efficient and safe performance on the job. 


Employing the disabled in small or large establishments need not be shrouded with mystery or com- 
plicated formula. Selective placement is common sense with a fancy name—it is an organized and sys- 
tematic approach to a problem which has too frequently in the past been neglected or reserved for an- 
other day, or for somebody else, or some other employer of labor. It can be performed by small plant 
operators or the personnel officer who can be trained in the “know-how,” supplemented by the services 
of the governmental agencies authorized to assist in those elements of the job which require special knowl- 
edge or skill. 


The disabled merit an opportunity because they are good workers—and safe, where they are prop- 
erly placed. They stick to the job; they are loyal. The experience of hundreds and thousands of em- 
ployers employing thousands and millions of disabled workers prove this point beyond question. 


—K. Vernon Banta, Chief, Disabled Veterans Section, USES. 























Renamed and Rededicated .. . 


WITH THE OCTOBER ISSUE, the Manpower 
Review has been renamed the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Review. 


This change a the resum of the peace- 
time activities the United el tes Employment 


The Emproyment Service Review is the profes- 
sional journal of the local public employment offices 
of the United States. Since its inception - 1934 its 
oy has been to — as an organ of ——- 

1 ractices, and experiences among 
ans om af the USES. 


The Review seeks for every issue a balanced table 
of contents which will interest policy makers of the 
USES as well as its managers, interviewers, counsel- 

ors, labor market information analysts, and all others 
pre to — the professional standards of 


Always welcome are unsolicited articles on these 
subjects: 


1. How is the local USES helping the community 
in employment planning? 


2. What relationships has the USES developed 
with the public schools and Fe a one in the community 
in vocational counseling and placement activities? 


3. How is the USES keepi 
of its activities and services 


4. How is the local office putting labor market 
information to work locally? 


5. What concrete results have grown out of the 
a counseling tools and methods in the local 
o 


6. What interesting results can be reported from 
your personnel management services to employers? 


the town informed 
relations 


7. What effective services have you developed for 
veterans in your local community? 


8. Has your local office developed any unusual 
staff development and training activities? 


The Review is seeking neither the bizarre, the 
“believe-it-or-not” type of story, nor accounts of run- 
of-the-mill activity. It is seeking articles which will 
be useful and instructive in all sections of, the coun- 
try. Every office—small, medium sized, and large— 
has such a story to tell oh more occasions than one. 
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